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PREFACE. 



The following Sketch of the Life and Character of 
Hugh Miller, originally formed a series of articles 
which appeared in the Northern Daily Express^ under 
tlie heading, " Sketches for Working Men. " These 
articles excited consicJeT^lble 'inwrest at the time of 
their appearance, andrfhe Conipilef of these pages 
thought it desirable t?P^v§ thiemi'7a^*form in which 
they would obtain a widpr/^cujlition, and exert a 
more permanent influence than could be expected from 
isolated articles, running through a long series of the 
numbers of a local newspaper. He therefore applied 
to the Proprietor of the Northern Daily Express for 
permission to reprint the Sketch in its present form. 



IV PREFACE. 

To this application Mr. J. H. Rutherford, Manager 
of the Express, courteously replied, and stated, that 
there was no objection to the compilation of the 
articles referred to, and the applicant was at perfect 
liberty to quote his authority. 

It only remains for the Compiler to express his 
earnest wish, that the reading of his little book may 
be as useful to all into whose hands it may fall, 
as its compilation has been to him. 
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SKETCH OP THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 



or 



HUGH MILIEU. 



CHAPTER I. 

His Parentag^^The story of the little doggies — 
His Father goes to sea — The Character of his Father 
— The Mutiny— ^Service in the Royal Navy — His 
Father's first marriage and early bereavement — The 
Shiptvreck, 

The life of Hugh Miller is that of no ordinary man^ 
and is fraught with no ordinary lessons. The triumphs 
acheiyed by such a man as George Stephenson were 
great triumphs, but not so great nor beneficial in their 
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issues as those acheived by Hugh Miller. The North- 
umbrian miner had, doubtless, greater difficulties to 
contend with in prosecuting his education in the de- 
l)artment of letters than any which met the Cromarty 
mason ; for the latter received a more liberal education 
it school than boys in the rank of life in which he 
»'as bom generally receive in any part of Scotland. 
The difference between George Stephenson and Hugh 
Miller does not lie so much in the relative range and 
grasp of their mental capacities, as in the relative 
value to mankind of their respective life labours ; and 
although those of the former fill a larger space in the 
world's history, there can, we think, be no doubt 
that the life of the latter will ultimately yield more 
precious benefits to the species than even that of the 
former. The stock from which Hugh Miller sprung 
was a right noble stock ; and it is proper, before 
attempting to unfold his life, that we devote some 
attention to his progenitors. Next to information 
respecting a great man himself, we naturally desire 
information regarding the line from which he descen- 
ded. What would mankind not give to know in- 
timately what sort of man the father of Shakespere 
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was, for example I Some meagre details we indeed 
possess of that gentleman, but these serve rather to 
whet than to satisfy our curiosity respecting him. 
Fortunately for us, Hugh Miller wrote the story of 
his own life before his eye was dim or his natural 
strength abated ; and in that delightful book, " My 
Schools and Schoolmasters, *' he has not only drawn 
himself in juster proportions than any one else could 
have done, but he has presented us with a striking 
portrait of his father, and bold outlines, which the 
imaginative reader ean easily fill up, of his grand- 
father and several of his more inmaediate relatives. 

It must be highly satisfactory to those of us who 
respect a man in proportion to the strength of his 
claims to an ancestry which has made some noise in 
the world, to know that the ancestry of Hugh Miller 
originated in an antiquity so remote that it can, with 
difficulty be traced to its source, and that, if it did 
not distinguish itself by plundering its neighbours 
upon land, as the ancestry of many of our nobler t 
families has done, it is by no means certain that it 
invariably respected the distinction between " mine 
and thine " upon the sea. Hugh Miller himself says 
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that he "was descended from a long line of seafaring 
men — sldlful and adventurous sailors — some of whom 
had coasted along the Scottish shores as early as the 
times of Sir Andrew Wood, and the ' bold bartons, ' 
and mayhap helped to man that * varra monstrous 
sehippe, the " Great Michael, " ' (the " Great Eastern" 
of her time) that * cumbered all Scotland to get her to 
«ea ' " Although there is apparently no proof of any 
of the family having been sea rovers in those early 
days he would be a bold man who would affirm that 
they had not. It is certain, however that in later 
times one of them did cruise in the Spanish main, 
and helped himself to Spanish gold with no scrupulous 
hand. This respectable gentleman, who was named 
John Fiddes, was one of the last of the buccaneers, 
and as we shall see, had a trick of revisiting this 
earth long after he ought to have ceased to take any 
interest in its affairsi 

The family, we are informed, took as naturally to 
the water as the Newfoxmdland dog or the duckling, 
and, as the sea had been by no means so tender to 
the family as it ought to have been, considering their 
affection for it, the mother of Hugh Miller's father 
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attempted to avert from her son what seemed to be 
the hereditary fate, by committing him to the care of 
a sister who was married to a farmer and lived at 
some distance from the sea. This an'angcmeut 
might have had the desired result, but — 

" There's a Divinity doth shape our ends, 
Rough hew' them as we will ; " 

and the divinity who marred thejudicious rough hew* 
ing of good Mrs. Miller of Cromarty was Mercy. 
This is how it happened — " Rather more than eighty 
years ago, " Says Hugh Miller, in * My Schools and 
Schoolmasters ' " a stout little boy in his sixth or 
seventh year, was despatched from an old-fashion *d 
farm-house, in the upper part of the parish of Cro- 
marty, to drown a litter of puppies in an adjacent 
pond. The commision seemed to be not in the least 
congenial. He sat down beside the pond to cry over 
his charge, and, finally, after wasting much time in a 
paroxysm of indecision and sorrow, instead of com- 
mitting the puppies to the water, he tucked them up 
in his little kilt, and set out by a blind pathway, which 
went winding through the stunted heath of the dreary 
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Malbouy Cjmmon, in a direction opposite to that of 
t^.e farm-house — his home for the two previous 
twelvemonths. After some doubtful wandering on 
the waste, he succeeded in reaching before nightfall 
the neighbouring seaport town, and presented himself, 
laden with his charge at his mother's door. The poor 
woman, a sailor's widow in very humble circmnstances, 
raised her hands in astonishment : " Oh, my unlucky 
boy, " she exclaimed, " What's this ? — what brings 
you here ? " " The little doggies, mither, " said the 
boy, " I couldna drown the little doggies, and I took 
them to you. " 

History is silent respecting the fate of the " little 
doggies ;" but we trust they were saved from premature 
death by drowning, and lived to remember their youth- 
ful benefactor with gratitude. It was this tenderness of 
heart for the poor puppies which deranged all the 
well-laid plans of the sailor's widow. The boy would 
not return to the farm ; and as a mother will rather 
break her own heart than refuse a son anything upon 
which he has set the affections of his, she permitted 
him to follow the family profession. That bold coast 
line of Cromarty is the sort of soil upon which brave 
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and sturdy men are raised ; and by and by the boy 
who was too tender hearted to drown the " doggies, " 
grew up to be a brave and sturdy man. His height 
never exceeded five feet eight inches ; but he wa s 
broad shouldered, deep chested, strong limbed, and so 
compact of bone and muscle, that in a ship-of-the-line, 
in which he afterwards sailed, there was not, says his 
son, among five hundred able-bodied seamen, a man 
who could lift so great a weight, or grapple with him 
upon equal terms. He was, however, something 
more than a strong-bodied man, his mind was equally 
vigorous, and as his education had been neglected in 
youth, he perfected it under the care of an Irishman, 
during the long Indian and Chinese voyages. He 
soon learned to keep a log book, and to take a reck- 
oning, and acquired a keen taste for reading. He 
was also a careful, prudent, and sober man, and made 
his first money by storing up instead of drinking his 
grog, adding to the stock, thus acquired, by trading 
on a small scale on his own accoimt with the natives 
of foreign parts in articles of curiosity and vertu, for 
which his son suspects the Custom-house dues were 
not always paid. A sterling man he seems to have 
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been, with a dear head, a fresh, warm heart, and a 
character against which no breath of calumny could 
be breathed ; but he had his wild blood in him, too, 
which could boil up on occasion when provoked, as the 
following anecdote proves : — " On a protracted and 
tedious voyage in a large East Indiaman, he had, 
with the rest of the crew, been subjected to harsh 
usage by a stem capricious captain ; but, secure of 
relief on reaching port he had borne uncomplainingly 
with it all. His comrade and quondam teacher, the 
Irishman, was, however, less patient ; and for remon- 
strating with the tyrant, as one of a deputation of the 
seamen, in what was deemed a mutinous spirit, h e 
was laid hold of, and was in the course of being iron- 
ed down to the deck imder a tropical sun, when his 
quieter comrade, with his blood now heated to the 
boiling point, stepped aft, and, with apparent calm- 
ness, re-stated the grievance. The captain drew a 
loaded pistol from his belt ; the sailor struck up his 
hand ; and as the bullet whistled through the rigging 
above, he grappled with him and disarmed him in a 
trice. The crew rose, and in a few moments the ship 
was all their own. But having failed to calculate on 
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Buch a result, they knew not what to do with their 
charge ; and acting under the advice of their new 
leader, who felt to the full the embarrassing nature 
of their position, they were content simply to demand 
the redress of their grievances as their terms of sur- 
render ; when untowardly for their claims, a ship of 
war hove in sight much in want of men, and bearing 
down upon the Indiaman, the mutiny was at once 
suppressed and the leading mutineers sent aboard the 
armed vessel, accompanied by a grave charge, and the 
worst possible of characters. Luckily for them, how- 
ever, and especially luckily for the Irishman and his 
friend, the war-ship was so weakened by scurvy — at 
that time the untamed pest of the navy — that scarce 
two dozen of her crew could do duty aloft. A fierce 
tropical tempest, which broke out not long after, 
pleaded powerfully in their favour, and the affair 
terminated in the ultimate promotion of the Irish- 
man to the office of ship-schoolmaster, and of hia 
Scotch comrade to the captaincy of the fore-top. " 

Such were the circumstances imder which the 
father of Hugh Miller entered H. M.'s service in the 
Royal Navy. He did not like the service, although 
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he was a loyal seaman both in storm and battle, and 
had several opportunities of distinguishing himself 
before an enemy. He was in the celebrated action 
off the Dogger Bank, and, as the ship was indifferently 
manned at the time, the sturdy Miller served a 
gun against two of the crew. Strong as he was, such 
labour was too much for him, and when the enemy 
drifted to leeward and the excitement of the battle 
had passed away, he was so much exhausted that he 
was unable to lift a marling-spilce to the level of his 
face. While in this condition, a signal passed along 
the line that the Dutch fleet were bearing down to 
renew the engagement, and so readily did the spirit 
of the man respond to the trumpet call of duty that 
he renewed his former labour and felt as vigorous as 
he had done when the action commenced. 

As we have already stated, he did not like the 
navy. It was a very different place then than it is 
now, and accordingly he gave it the slip one fine 
morning, and, coming home, found himself possessed 
of as much money as enabled him to buy a fine larg« 
sloop and marry his cousin^s daughter, of whom he 
had become enamoured when he was a little boy 
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learning his letters with his cousin just mentioned. 
He found this cousin living in a house which had 
been left her by their mutual grandfather — the Span- 
ish buccaneer, John Fiddes — a house three rooms 
in length, with the windows of its second storey half 
buried in the eayes, a style of habitation common to 
that age and district of country. This house was re- 
fitted with the sailor's money, but the sailor's wife 
had a weakly constitution, unfitted for this rude world 
with its cruel shocks and sorrows, and she was not 
destined to cheer the home of her sailor husband long. 
Her constitution received a violent shock on one occasion 
on witnessing that husband plunge into the sea during 
a strong receeding tide, to save one of his men from 
drowning and she had not recovered that when she 
sustained a second blow, by a half-witted creature 
suddenly commimicating to her a false report that 
her husband's sloop, husband and all, had been cap- 
tured by the French. In less than a week after this 
intelligence reached her, she was dead, and long be- 
4oTe her husband's return from his voyage she had 
been laid in the quiet family burying-place. The 
reader must imagine the sorrow of the tender-hearted 
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i^eaman upon his return to his wifeless home. The 
hand of time, however, is as tender as it is ruthless^ 
and the sore^ wound healed up, and prosperity attend- 
ed the voyager. A site was purchased for a new 
house beside that which had been built with the 
Spanish doubloons of buccaneering John, and a house 
was ultimately built upon it for himself and liis 
mother-in-law, which cost four hundred poimds. 
But the new house was not to be inhabited by its 
builder, for we are informed that, ere it was fairly 
finished he was overtaken by a calamity which, to a 
man of less energy, would have been ruin. 

" Early in November, 1797, " says Hugh Miller, 
^* two vessels, the one a smack in the London and 
Inverness trade, the other the master's (his father's) 
square-rigged sloop, lay wind-bound for a few days 
on their passage north, in the port of Peterhead. 
The weather, which had been stormy and unsettled,- 
moderated towards the evening of the fifth day of 
their detention, and the wind chopping suddenly into 
the east, both vessels loosed from their moorings, and 
as a rather gloomy day was passing into still gloomier 
night, they bore out to sea. The breeze soon fresh- 
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cned into a gale ; the gale swelled into a hurricane, 
accompanied by a thick snow storm, and when early 
next morning the smack opened the Firth, she was 
staggering mider her storm-jib, and mainsail reefed 
to the cross. Whatever wind may blow, there i» 
always shelter within the Suters, and she was soon 
riding at anchor in the roadstead ; but she had enter- 
ed the bay alone, and when the day broke, and for a 
brief interval the driving snow-rack cleared up towards 
the east, no second sail appeared in the offing. 
• Poor Miller ' exclaimed the master of the smack, * if 
he does not enter the Firth ere an hour, he will never 
enter it at all. Good sound vessel, and better sailor 
never stepped between stem and stem ; but last night 
has, I fear, been too much for him. He should have 
been here long ere now. ' The hour passed away, 
and the day itself wore heavily in gloom and tempest, 
and as not only the master, but the crew of the sloop 
were natives of the place, groups of the townfolks 
might be seen, so long as the daylight lasted, look- 
ing out into the storm for the salient points of the 
old coast-line that, rising immediately behind the 
houses, commands the Firth. But the slo<^ cam*- 
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not, and before they had retired to their homes a 
second night had fallen dark and tempestuous as the 

fil'St. 

" Ere morning the weather moderated, a keen 
frost bound up the wind in its icy fetters, and during 
the following day, though a heavy swell continued to 
roll shorewards between the Suters, and sent up its 
white foam high against the cHffs, the surface of the 
sea had become glassy and smooth. But the day 
wore on, and evening again fell, and even the most 
sanguine relinquished all hope of ever again seeing 
the sloop or the crew. There was grief in the mas- 
ter's dwelhng — ^grief in no degree the less poignant 
from the cuxumstance that it was the tearless uncom- 
plaining greif of rigid old age. Her two youthful 
friends and their mother watched at the window nowj 
as it seemed left alone in the world. The town 
clock had struck the hour of midnight, and still she 
remained, as if fixed to her seat, absorbed in silent 
stupifying sorrow, when a heavy foot was heard pa- 
cing along the now silent street. It passed and t no i 
returned, ceased for a moment nearly opposite the 
window, then approached the door, where there was a 
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Bccond pause ; and then there succeeded a faltering 
knock that struuk on the ver; hearts of the inmates 
within. One of the girls sprang up, and on undoing 
the bolt, shrieked out, as the door fell open, ' Oh, 
Mistress, here is Jack Grant, the mate ! ' Jack, a 
tall, powerful seaman, but apparently in a state of 
utter exhaustion, staggered, rather than walked, in, 
and flung himself into a chair. ' Jack, ' said the old 
woman, sei^ting him convulsively hj both liis hands, 
' Where's my cousin ? where's Hugh t ' ' The master's 
safe and well, ' said Jack, ' but the poor ' Friendship ' 
lies in spaUs on the bar of Findhom. ' ' God 16 
praised, ' ejaculated the widow, ' let the gear go I ' " 



CHAPTER II. 

77ie new ship — The second marriage — Birth of 
Hugh Miller — An Apparition — Another Shipwreck 
und the Father drowned — A second supernatural 
appearance — Hugh Miller's widowed Mother — IRs 
first School — Early Beading. 

. By the catastrophe recorded at the close of last 
chapter, a catastrophe which was foretold hy " por- 
tent dread, " the " master " was rendered nearly pen- 
niless, and was about to sell the house which he had 
built, much below its real value, to enable him to 
commence the world anew, when a friend stepped 
forward — one of those true friends who are not afraid 
to lay hold of a sinking man, and try to keep his 
head above water — and advanced the money necessary 
to enable him to purchase a new ship. And so in due 
time a successor to the " Friendship " was fabricated 
wholly of sterling oak, under the eyes of the " mas- 
ter " himself, in which new and prosperous voyages 
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Were made. In due time, too, after the death of his 
aged couBin, he took to wife Harriet, one of the 
yomig friends of the old lady. The second 
Mrs. Miller was eighteen at the time of her marriage ; 
the master was in his forty-fomrth year, but he was a 
hale hearty man, and ihe disparity between their 
ages was no bar to the happiness of either. He wasr 
by all accounts, well fitted to make 'a woman who 
confided in him happy, and Mrs. Miller the second, 
during the six years she was his wife, never saw him 
aagry but once. 

Hugh Miller, the subject of our sketch, was one of 
the results of this second marriage. He was bom in 
the house of John Fiddes, the buccaneer, on the 10th 
day of October, 1802. His memory, we are informed 
by himself, awoke soon, and one of its earliest 
treasures was the figure of old John Fiddes, which 
he saw one day (not in the body, be it observed) on 
the landing-place of the stair of the old house. The 
spirit of his ancestor seemed attired in a light blue 
greatcoat (a somewhat strange dress for an inhabitant 
of the other world to assume) and appeared to be 
r^arding young Hugh wiih great complacency. . 
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The latter, however, although very fond of hearing 
the history of his relative narrated, was by no means 
gratified to see him in spiritual guise ; and years after, 
when passing l^rough the room from which he infer- 
red the spirit must have come, he used to feel by no 
means sure that h'e would not tilt against old John in 
the dark. There were, however, more pleasant 
treasures in the\nemory of the boy than that of the 
stalwart buccaneer. He participated in the joy which 
used to flood the parent home with sunshine upon the 
arrival of the gallant sailor in the midst of his family 
after his voyages. Young Hugh learned to distin- 
guish the sloop in the offing from all her sister craft 
by her twin square topsails and two dainty lines of 
white which ran along her sides. The splendid toys 
brought home from these voyages, no doubt, had 
their effect in enhancing the pleasure of the paternal 
arrival, but such a boy as Hugh Miller could also 
appreciate, to some extent, the intrinsic merits of 
such a father, and love him for his own sake. A 
bright, but too brief, happy time was the boy's inter- 
course with his father. The latter was engaged 
in collecting kelp, amid the Hebrides, for the Leith 
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glass works, aad in his last Toyage be had been 
detained from the close of August till the b^inning 
of October. At length, deq>ly laden, he set sail for 
his destination, and had got round Cape Wrath, 
through the Pentland and across the Moray Firths, 
when he was compelled, by stress of weather, to pnt 
in at Peterhead. On the 9th of November, 1807, he 
wrote his last letter to his wife. Next day he sailed 
&om his temporary place of shelter, when there arose 
one of those storms so common on that coast at that 
season of the year, in which many a good ship 
perished, and many a brave seaman reached the ter- 
mination of life's voyage. Captain Miller struggled 
manfully with the storm and succeeded, after mnch 
effort, in clearing a huge headland, which had lain on 
his lee for hours. The feat was seen by a brother 
Cromarty Skipper named Mathiespn, who exclaimed, 
when he saw it successfully accomplished, *' Miller's 
seamanship has saved him once more ! " The 
struggling sloop had been seen for the last time bj 
human eye by the Cromarty skipper. The precise 
mode of her destruction is not known, but, on that 
same night, it is supppsed that, heavily laden and in 
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a motrntamous sea, she had stmi^ed a plank and 
foundered. " And thus perished, " says his son, " to 
borrow from the simple eulogium of one of his seafar- 
ing friends, whom I hesurd long after condoling with 
my mother, ' one of the best sailors that eTer sailed 
the Moray Frith. ' " 

The supernatural is strangely blended with the 

irreparable loss which the " master's *' family had 

sustained. In the cottage at Cromarty there had 

been no forebodings of disaster, as the greatest fiiry 

of the storm had been spent on the eastern coast<^ 

The wife had received her letter, which was a hopeful 

one ; and on the CT^ning after, she was sitting by the 

cheerful fire plying her needle, when the house door, 

which had been left unfastened, fell open, and young 

Hugh was sent to fasten it. " What follows, " he 

says, '' must be regarded as simply the recollection, 

though a very vivid one, of a boy who had completed 

his fifth year only a month before. Day had not 

whoU^ disappeared, but it was fast posting on to 

night, and a grey haze spread a neutral tint of 

dimness over every more distant object, but left the 

near ones comparatively distinct, when I saw at the 
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open door, within less tlian a yard of mj breast, as 
plainly as erer I saw anything, a dissevered hand and 
arm stretched towards me. Hand and arm were 
apparently those of a female; they bore a livid 
4uid sodden appearance; and directly fronting me 
where the body ought to have been, there was only 
blank transparent space, through which I could see 
the dim forms of the objects beyond. I was fearfully 
startled, and ran shrieking to my mother, telling what 
I had seen ; and the house girl, whom she next sent 
to shut the door, apparently affected by my terror, 
also returned frightened, fC&d said that she too had 
seen the woman's hand, which, however, did not seem 
to be the case. And, finally, my mother going to the 
door, saw nothing, though she appeared much im- 
pressed by the extremity of my terror, and the mi- 
nuteness of my description, " We pause not to 
inquire respecting the veracity of the apparition seen 
by the boy Miller at the probable time of his father's 
death, nor to decide as to the supernatural category 
under which spiritualists might class it- That he 
believed as firmly as ever he believed any fact in 
physical science, that he saw the dissevered hand and 
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ann, there cannot, we think, be the smallest doubt ; 
bnt whether in the dim uncertain light of that closing 
day, some local superstition had assumed form and 
made itself palpable to the eye of the boy, or whether 
the appearance may have been susceptible of explan- 
ation upon natural principles, we need not inquire. 
The whole thing may have been an optical delusion, 
for aught we know ; but, on the other hand, it may 
not. Not only the boy, but the man, Hugh Miller, 
assuredly believed that it was not ; and although he 
hiis said that the supposed apparition may have been 
merely a momentary affection of the eye, of the 
nature described by Sir W. Scott in his " Demonology'* 
and Sir D. Brewster in his " Natural Magic, " he 
adds that it was an affection of which he experienced 
no after return, and that its coincidence with the 
probable time of his father's death seemed at least 
curious. " His mother, as we have seen, was much 
impressed with the extreme nature of the boy's terror, 
and the minuteness of his description — another proof 
that to him, at least at the time, it seemed a patent 
reality. A mature man, with an active imagination, 
may simulate a terror, and fabricate a description 
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wliich would impress either man or woman ; but a 
boy of five years of age must have been actually 
ftightened before he could have impressed his mother 
with his fright, and must have believed that he had 
seen the object which excited his terror before he 
could have given such a startlingly vivid description 
of it as he had evidently given, when he rushed in 
from the door with " each particular hair " standing 
on end. The neighbours who were privileged to be 
admitted into the secret of the apparition, would, no 
doubt, regard it as a presage of coming woe ; but, 
whatever it may have been, or however it may have 
been regarded, it constituted a not unfitting prelude 
to that season of sorrow and darkness which super- 
vened upon the loss of the gallant sailor. Mr. Miller 
gives us a partial glimpse of that period of sore 
ti'ial in " My Schools and Schoolmasters. " We can 
still see through the shadows of these long departed 
years, the poor widow gazing upon the vacant chair 
by the hearth never again to be filled by the burly, 
honest man to whom she had consecrated her virgin 
affections. We can still fancy her long fits of weep- 
ing as she thought of the briefness of their married 
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life, and the happiness which used to shed a halo 
around her existence during the short seasons which 
her husband passed upon land. We can also imagine 
young Hugh keeping the widow company in crying^ 
although, poor fellow, he was too young to feel, in 
its full force, the loss his mother and himself had 
sustained. Poverty came, too, and added its dark- 
ness to that of bereavement. The new house was 
untenanted at &e time, and although the sloop had 
been partially insured, the broker with whom the 
master dealt was verging on bankruptcy, and as he 
placed obstacles in the way of the insurance money 
beiDg realised, it was a long time before any of it was 
secured. The widow, however, bore up like a chris- 
tian woman against this adverse tide ; and being left 
with three of a family, Hugh and two daughters, she 
set herself bravely to the duty of feeding and clothing 
them, with a firm faith, doubtless, in that golden 
text which runs — " I have been young, and now am 
old; yet I have not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread. '' 8he was a cunning seam- 
stress, and, after her household duties were over, she 
sat up sewing for those who would employ her. And 
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thus the time went on, and although the love for the 
lost one still existed, the tears of the bitter grief dried 
up, and the old pleasant past, before the storm came 
with death enthroned on it, was thought of not as a 
season of happiness, dead and buried, but with a new 
if a somewhat melancholy pleasure; and although 
the sentiment had not then been expressed, the 
widow, we doubt not, felt that 

'Twas better to hare loved and lost. 
Than never to have loved at all. 

As for the widow's son, he could not believe that 
his father's sloop was dashed to peices, and the father 
himself a drowned man. So far as experience told 
him, his father had returned from every voyage upon 
which he had embarked; and, although the sloop 
with the twin square topsails, and the two dainty 
lines of white along her sides, was longer in making 
her appearance than usual, he continued with true 
boy-faith to believe in her return, and climbed day 
after day a grassy protuberance which commanded a 
view of the Moray Firth, to look out for hef re- 
appearance. 
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Previous to his father's death, Hugh Miller had 
been sent to a dame's school, where he was taught 
to pronounce his letters after a fashion peculiar to 
the dames who taught the young ideas of the Scottish 
peasantry how to shoot, in the northern part of the 
country during the first quarter of the present cen- 
tmy. The present writer had the happiness of first 
unravelling the mysteries of the alphabet under one 
of those picturesque and energetic matrons — ^the last 
of her race, we think, in that part of the country. 
Through the mists of nearly forty years (heigho 1) she 
looms out upon us a tall, hard-featured, but, upon 
the whole, not hard-hearted woman ; and we can 
still hear her shouting at the top of her voice 
—(for she was deaf, and believed that her pupils 
laboured imder the same infirmity) — " Muckle Aw^ 
little aw, '' and so on. Young Master Miller was 
taught his letters after a similar type of pronunciation, 
and the quaint old style stuck to him through life. 
The learning of- the letters was dry work — ^it is the 
same to every child ; but as soon as he discovered 
that the art of learning letters was that of finding 
stories in books, its dryness disappeared, and it 
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became a decidedly interesting task. The history of 
Joseph was the first treasure which his new art 
unlocked for him. This was succeeded by other 
gems of sacred story ; the history of Samson, of 
David and Goliah, of Elijah and Elisha, and 
ultimately the New Testament was mined, and its 
rich store of miracle and parable brought to light. 
A good literary foundation this for a child to lay in 
his mind. Master Miller had, in addition to these 
treasures of sacred story, abundance of profane 
classics to draw upon also. " Jack the Giant Killer " 
" Jack and the Bean Stalk, " « The Yellow Dwarf, " 
*' Blue Beard, " « Sinbad the SaUor, " " Beauty and 
the Beast, " " Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp, " 
constituted the contents of a birch box nine inches 
square, and from that huge repository the embryonic 
geologist drew immense stores of happiness. He 
congratulated himself upon the fact that ^' Those 
intolerable nuisances the usefiil-kuowledge-books had . 
not yet arisen like tenebrious stairs on the educational 
horizon to darken the world, and shed their blighting 
influence on the opening intellect of the youth-hood ;" 
and those of us who had the privelege of reading 
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such books as the treasures of the birch-box, and 
who may have dipped with fear and trembling into 
the useful knowledge libraries, can partly imderstand 
why he thus congratulated himself. All the voyag- 
ings which juvenile mariners may make into the 
arcana of nature with the aid of such compasses as 
books with the title of " science made easy, " will not 
do them half the good which a severe course of 
reading in &iry and legendary lore will accomplish 
for them ; and we hold that the best of all proofs a 
boy can give of the proper stuff being in him, is a 
persistent refusal to be drugged with useful know- 
ledge before he be well into his teens. Hugh 
Miller had no useful-knowledge-books, and so he 
informs us that he passed from his rudimental 
books without being conscious of break or line of 
division, to books on which the learned «re content 
to write commentaries and dissertations, but which 
he found to be quite as " nice children's books " as 
any others. One of these nice child's books was 
Homer^s " Odyssey, " translated by Pope ; another 
was Pope's translation of the " Hiad" ; and a third 
was '^ Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, " a book (forth 
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a whole library of the useful-knowledge class, 
Hugh's copy of the " Pilgrim " was one of the good 
old editions, " printed on coarse whity-brown paper, 
and charged with nmnerons wood-cuts, each of 
which occupied an entire page, which, on principles 
of economy, bore letterpress on the other side.** 
" Robinson Crusoe " and " Gulliver's travels " were 
also read by the young boy, and warmly admired, if 
not fally appreciated, we may reasonably believe- 
These were the lighter works which he perused by 
the Cromarty sea shore. More substaigitial inteHec- 
tual food was gathered from " FlavePs works, '' 
" Henry's Commentary, " " Hutchison on the Lesser 
Prophets, " a very old treatise on the Revelations, 
with the title-page away, and consequently anony- 
mous. Blind Jamieson's volume on the " Hierarc hy ;" 
" Ambrose on Angels ; " " Howie's Scotch Worthies,'* 
the MSS. of which we have seen and handled. 
Solid books, every one of them, from which our 
forefathers learned that profotmder religious know- 
ledge which they possessed than we of the present 
time, and from which Hugh Miller derived much of 
that sturdy spirit by which he was distinguished 
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both while hewing stones in a Cromarty quarry and 
conducting a Presbyterian Church newspaper in an 
Edinburgh sanctum. 



CHAPTEK III. 

Hugh Miller's Maternal Uncles — Mode of spending 
Sabbath Evenings — The Grammar School — Attempts 
to learn Latin — The Story Teller, 

Hugh Miller had two maternal uncles, James 
and Alexander, who, at the death of his father, 
charged themselves with the education of the son. 
The elder, James, as described by his nephew, was a 
clear-headed, sagacious man, with a retentive 
memory, and a great thirst for information. He wa^ 
a harness maker by trade, and wrought for the 
farmers of an extensive district of country. He 
prosecuted his calling without the assistance of 
hired hands. Work was plenty, and he had little time 
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for reading, but he generally found some one to 

read beside him during the day, and at night his 

portable work bench was removed from the shop 

into the family liying-room, where the younger 

uncle, Alexander, would read for the general good. 

In this way much information was gained, and as the 

subject of wading was discussed by L general 

circle, the information was well digested. Thus, 

busy working-men, it is quite possible to combine 

intellectual pursuits with your daily avocations when 

the wlQ is present. James was a great local 

antiquary. During the summer months he was a 

peripatetic harness maker, and, as he journeyed to 

or from the farms where his labours lay, he visited 

whatever ecclesiastical or baronial building chanced 

to lie in his route, and knew more respecting their 

history than most of his contemporaries. He had a 

vast fand of legendary lore, and a pleasant way of 

retailing it to his auditors ; and, says his nephew, 

had he been a writer of books instead of merely a 

reader of them his style would have had the merit of 

being clear and terse, and more laden with meaning 

than words. He was also a man just in all his 
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dealings, and regarded every species of meanness 
with a thorough contempt. 

Uncle Alexander was a man of a somewhat diffe- 
rent stamp. James was a hmnonrist, and fond of a 
joke ; Alexander neyer tried a joke but once, and 
ev^ that was a serions one. He was originally bred 
a cartwright, bnt, in a fit of patriotism, he joined the 
nayy when the French Bevolution broke out. He 
dailed with Ndson, witnessed the Mutiny at the NoTO) 
fought under Duncan at Camperdown, and under 
Sir John Borlase Warren, of Loch Swilly ; assisted 
in capturing the " Generoux " and " Guillaum Tell, " 
1^0 French ships-of-the-line ; was one of the seamen 
who in the Egyptian-expeditionf were drafted out of 
Lord Keith*s fleet to supply the lack of artillerymen 
in the army of Sir Ralph Abercrombe. ; had a shard 
in the dangers and glory of the landing in Egypt, 
and fought in the battle in which Sir Ealph Aber- 
ctomby fell. Although a grave and naturally taciturn 
man, he could discourse fluently upon any subject 
which interested him deeply. His narratives, how- 
ever, related to what he had seen rather than to what 
he had done. A man of great merit is invariably a 
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man of great modesty ; and in all the stories which 
this good man related respecting his wanderings in 
the world, and his dangers hy land and perils hy 
water, he never appeared as the hero himself. He 
had, we are informed, a decided turn for natural 
history, and his nephew, in his work " First 
Impressions of England and its People, " relates an 
anecdote of hiin which shows his intense love of 
science, and his remarkable coolness under fire. 
When he leaped from the boat on to the historic soil 
of Egypt to join Abercrombe, the bullets were whizz- 
ing about in every direction, and men were being 
thrown down on the beach, either struck dead or 
covered with ghastly wounds. Alexander, with the 
love of nature strong within him, could not help 
looking at the sand of the beach to see whether the 
shells in it differed greatly from those of his own 
country. One curious shell caught his eye, and 
amidst the raging battle he found time to transfer it 
from the shore to his waistcoat pocket ! His nephew 
received that precious trophy, and it held an honoured 
place in his museum. These men became, so far as 
they cpnld, a second father to the boy Miller. On 
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Sabbath evenings he used regularly to attend las 
uncles to be questioned on the Shorter and Mothar 
Catechismi3. ' These evenings were finished up with 
a <' reading ^* from some of the older divines ; and, 
says Hugh, ^' I used to take my place in the circle, 
though, I am afraid, not much to my advantage. I 
ocasionally caught a fact, or had my attention arrested 
a moment by a simile or metaphor ; but the trains of 
close argument and the passages of dreary application 
were always lost. " Lost at the time, perhaps, just 
as the seed seems lost when cast iuto the ground; 
but both the arguments and the applications sprung 
up in the future. Those old right reverend gentlemen, 
although ponderous — ^alarmingly so to the young 
mind— -dealt in sterling argument and powerM 
application, and no sterling word can be lost, what* 
ever we may think. 

With books selected by and read under the direc- 
tion of his uncles, and in quiet walks along the sea 
shore and in the neighbouring woods, with Unde 
Sandy or Uncle James, the boy steadily improved 
the education he received in the dame^s school. 
Under the tuition of Sandy, he learned to distinguish 
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the diilerence in the myriad shells found witliin the 
Cromarty tide-mark, and in the plants which clothed 
the smface of the inland. He had learned as yet 
no nom^iclature of natural history, but he was 
acnmulating facts, and, unknown to hunself, was 
being initiated into the rudiments of that noble 
science which enables man to trace the different por- 
tions of the design of the material universe. Under 
the direction of James, he was becoming a student 
of archaeology and legendary lore, and both men 
were striving to mould the mind of the boy into 
something noble, and, above all, to instil into it that 
knowledge which '' maketh rich and addeth no 
sorrow." 

At the age of twelve, Hugh Miller bade farewell 
to the dame's school, in which he had mastered the 
alphabet, and was sent to the Cromarty Grammar 
School, attended at that time by about a hundred 
and twenty boys, as he informs us, ^' and about 
thirty individuals more, much looked down upon by 
the others, and not worth the counting, seeing that 
they were only lassies.^'* Some book learning 
had undoubtedly been picked up in this new sphere 
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— ^for pasisli sclioolinasters then, as tbey are nowj 
nnless in some flagrant instances, were painstaking 
gentlemen, who took a real pride in the progress of 
their pupils. The schoolmaster of Croniartj coi^ 
really teach a boy if he were wilfing to learn, Mr. 
Miller tells ns, and, as he was c/ne of the leafning" 
hoys, we say again, he no donbt made consideratde 
progress in his education at the Oromarty Grftmniar' 
School. The teacher was in the habit of i^ecommend-* 
ing the parents of the dever boys to giTe them a 
classical education, and, as he considered yomi^ 
Hugh Miller decidedly clever, he tgcged Uncle James 
to put his protege to Latin. Accordkigly, to Latin 
he was put, and found the Rudiments by far the- 
dullest book he had ever read. It was, from begin- 
ning to end, "words, words, words," abd ikf^parently 
words without any meaning. He could not conceive 
how the changes should be rung so vigoarodsly upon 
penna, a pen, when it did not appear to be of greater 
importance in the new than it was in the old language. 
Accordingly that simple noun staggered his faith in 
the propriety of being at the trouble to master the 
lang uage. If this <me vocable changed its form so 
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fvequeiitly, appearing asj^enna, aapenncBy aapennaruniy 
as pitmutm^ as pennas, and so forth, what might be 
«q)ected of others of apparently greater importance, 
^tiii was obviously not his forte, and so he never 
took to it heartily nor made great progress in learn- 
ing it. In a by no means bright class, he was 
geoerdJty found at its nether end, and as he derived 
n& pkasore from the language of Virgil and Oviji» 
he contrived, by stealth, in the very school where he 
should have been mastering their language, to 
become acquainted with their sentiments through the 
inedi«m <^ an English translation. 

In ooiisequence of his being a great reader of 
QiUxries and historieal narratives, he became a great 
story*teller. Like Walter Scott, he amused his 
sohool-^feUowB by telling them stories, luring them, 
we fear, firom their tasks, and making them' look 
the opposite of bright pupils when called up to their 
lessons. From relating the stories constructed by 
others, he came ultimately to construct stories for 
hunself, and maoy a terrible tale did he. fabricate 
bom his ovn brain for the amusement of his class- 
mates by the sea-diore in the bright summer time. 
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Thus, although the Latin was neglected, the lad waa 
insensibly educating himself; developing imagination, 
acquiring some power over the English language^, 
strengthening the powers of the memory, and, in 
short, doings himself a greater amount of good than 
the schoolmaster could have done for him. The 
master, good easy man, knew quite well about these 
story-tellings, but, instead of attempting to put them 
down as some autocrats of the school might have 
done, he, being a humourist in a small way, bestowed 
a nickname upon the story-teller. He dubbed 
Hugh Miller the Sennachie ; but as he gave it the 
Gaelic instead of the Saxon pronuncialion, the 
school-boys could not pronounce it, and so, as a 
no7nme de pltime, it died as soon as it was bom. 
The boy, although not an industrious Latin scholar 
as we have seen, was a decided favourite with the 
master. He exhibited greater powers than any oS 
his companions, and at the general English lesson, 
the master used to make his pupil little spesches, 
indicative of a certain literary ground common to 
them upon which tiie others had not entered. 
'^ < That, sir,' he has said, after the class had just 
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perused in the school collection a *Tatler' or a 
* Spectator/ * That, sir, is a good paper — its an 
Addison/ or, * That's one of Steele's, sir ; ' and, on 
finding in my copy-book, on one occasion, a page 
filled with rhymes which I headed, * A Poem on 
Care,* he brought it to his desk, and, after reading it 
carefully over, called me up, and, with his doseipen- 
knife, which served as a pointer, in the one hand, 
and the copy-book brought down to the level of my 
eyes in the other, began his criticism — ^ That's bad 
grammar, sir,' he said, resting the knife-handle on 
one of the lines ; ' and here's an ill spelt word ; and 
there's another ; and you have not at all attended to 
the punctuation ; — but the general sense of the peice 
is good — ^very good indeed, sir ; ' and then he added, 
with a grim smile — * care, sir, is, I daresay, as you 
remark, a very bad thing ; but you may safely bestow 
a little more of it on your spelling and grammar.' " 
What a delightful task it must have been to study 
under a master of that stamp. One might have 
almost learned Latin, or anything else requiring the 
greatest sacrifice of self, to have gratified such a 
man. Hugh was grateful to him in his own way, 
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no doubt, but he could not learn Latin to please him. 
He contrived, however, to make a respectable appear- 
ance in translation; and how, does the reader 
suppose? Why, this model teacher was in the 
habit of reading in English in the morning the 
passage which had to be translated in the afternoon, 
and his pupil, possessed of a good memory, gave the 
master back his own translation, word for word, when 
the clasd was called. An unfair advantage, undoubt- 
edly, this to take of the good nature of such a master; 
but duller boys than Hugh Miller have done so often, 
and that, we suppose, must be his excuse. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Hugh Miller obtitma access to a good lihraiy'^ 
Commences his geological studies — Studies the art of 
war — JBis navcd persmts-^ITie gunpowder plot^ 

About this tune he foimed an acqaaintancesliip 
with a queer eccentric sort of man, who was of no 
evident nse in this world. He had picked np in his 
peregrinations throngh the world — for he was a 
travelled personage — and in his unmethodical raids 
into Bookdom, a great deal of carious and Talnable 
information. He had a better oolleetion of bo<^ 
than many men with whom the uncles of om* hero 
were intimate, and although he was not a book 
lender, he gave the nse ci his library freely to Hugh 
Miller. Among these books were some in black 
letter, on astrology, and on the planetary influences, 
and there was one andent book on medicine in the 
collection, which recommended as a cure for tooth- 
ache, a bit of the jaw of a suicide ground into a powder^ 
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and as an infaiible remedy for MSng sickness, an 
ounce or two of the brains of a young man care- 
fully dried over the fire. A book containing such 
recipes must have been exceedingly entertaining^ 
but as Hugh had no predilection for the occult 
sciences, and as his Mend had a tolerable complete 
edition of the British '^ Essayists, " from Addison 
to Mackenzie, with the ^' Essays" and " Citizen of 
the World *' of Goldsmith, several interesting works 
of travels aud voyages translated from the French, 
and translations from the German of Lavater, 
Zimmerman, and Elopstock, young Miller devoted 
much ci his time to the study of these, to the neglect 
of the more mysterious authors which his friend 
possessed. He was at the same time going cm with 
another department of his education outside the 
school. The sea shore had a deep interest for 
him, more especially after a storm^ when the water 
rolled fragments of the primary rocks with which the 
sea shore was strewed, were shaken up. He soon 
made himself acquainted with the components of those 
pebble beds ; and although he wanted a vocabulary, 
he learned to distinguish the various kinds of rock 
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and to form tolerable definite ccmceptions of the 
generic character of the porphyries, granites, gneisses, 
quartz rocks, clay slates, and mica-schists, which 
everywhere strewed the beach. It is vasHy interest- 
ing to look at this boy, hanmier in hand (a haminer 
which, by the way, belonged to old John Fiddes), 
wandering along that snrf-beaten shore, deciphering 
for himself the first principles of geology. A world's 
wonder he was to all his companions, who conld see 
no <* fun '' whatever in these solitary walks and stone 
breaking of his. Even the parents of the boys enter- 
tained a belief that no good cotdd come of those 
departures from the path of duty which he made from 
time to time, in order to persue his favourite studies, 
indulge in his delicious boy dreams, and to make 
discoveries, simple enough in themselves, but wonder- 
ful at the time to him, of a beautifol black mica, 
which, when split exceedingly thin, and placed 
between slips of mica of the ordinary kind, make 
eye-glasses, which converted the landscape into 
richly-toned drawings in s^ia, or of crystals of gar- 
nets, which reminded him of the gems of Aladdin'a 
cavern, or of 8inbad*8 valley of diamonds. There 
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was a wooded hill on which Unde Sandy, who wafi a 
sawyer, planted his saw-pit, to which the boy fre*- 
qu^iily fled eyen during school hours, and studied its 
botanical and geological treasures. The master 
neirar said anything. He probably thought that thq 
lad was the best judge of the tract of study which 
best suited hini, and allowed him to take his aw9 
way. 

In tMs outer school, where he was free to tange 
at will from task to task furnished him by the great 
instructress nature,-^Hin older dame than she of tho 
antiquated alphabet, — ^he acquired that facul^ <^ 
minute observation which^ in after life, was so emu- 
esitlj conspicuous in all his works, and we haye no 
doubt that the schoolmaster did quite right in allow- 
ing him to ramble without reproof or question. 

In the course of his specially miscellaneous read- 
ing, our student stumbled upon two old-fashioned 
military treatises, part of the small library of a re- 
tired officer, lately deceased, of which the one, entitled 
<< Military Medley, " discussed the whole art of 
marshalling troops, and Hugh MHler gave up for a 
time his devotion to natural history and the fine arts 
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and directed Ms whole attention to the art <si war. 
The sea shore was an excellent field on which to 
carry forward his operations. The sea sand, when 
moistened hj the receeding tide, was formed into 
towers, bastions, and long rows of ramparts, and, on 
the same field, he fonnd abundance of materialB wiiii 
wlm;h to represent soldiers to execnte all tbe eveln- 
tions described in the " Medley." The only drawback 
td this amusement was, that when seen from a dis- 
tance, it greatly resembled the dirt-pie operations of 
the yoimger children of the place, and it was evident^ 
ftom some remarks which came to his ears, that many 
of his own con^anions, as well as their parents^ 
looked npon the two sets of pastimes as identical. 
The elders predicted anything bnt a snccessM futore 
for a boy who could put off his thne in such a perauit ; 
while his immediate contemporaries, although they 
did not trouble themselves with futurity, made the 
present as dissagreeable as possible, by hooting him, 
from a safe distance. The young military -stndenty 
however, could afford to treat the pity of the one, and 
the jeers of the other, with coaiempi^ for ^^ neither 
the big folk nor the little Mk could bring a battilion 
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of troops across a bridge of boats in tbe face of an 
enemy, or knew tbat a regular fortification could be 
constructed on only a regular polygon." As he pro« 
oeeded in bis military studies, be discorered tbat the 
sea beach could not, although ever so well fortified, 
stand a regular seige. Being low, it could of course 
be commanded by batteries placed upen the higher 
ground, and, like a skilful General, the moment he. 
found that his position was untenable, he looked 
about him for more eligible ground. Among the woods, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, there was a lofty 
grassy knoll in the yicinity of a scaur of '< boulder 
clay, capped by a thick stratum of sand.'* Taking 
possession of this promising site, he conyeyed to it large 
quantities of sand from the scaur, and in due time a 
magnificent system of fortifications was elaborated. 
First, an ancient castle built upon a rectangular base, 
and consisting of four towers, was constructed. The 
towers were connected by straight curtains, embra- 
sured a-top. This central castle was surrounded by 
strong outworks, flanked by numerous bastions, brist- 
ling with cannon of huge calibre, made of the jointed 
stalks of hemlock. In adranoe, ratelin^s, hom-works 
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and tettailles were laid down, and the engineer was 
proud of his work. It would, he was certain, be no 
easj task to take such a fortress ; but observing an 
eminence in-the neighbourhood from which it might 
be possible to annoy him, he was deliberating how he 
might best take possession of it hj a redoubt, when 
the works were surprised by an enemy which he had 
not calculated on. The unexpected assault came 
from no less a personage than the factor of the estate 
on which our friends fortifications were situated, and, 
without any respect to their beauty, or deference to 
the scientific principles upon which they were con- 
structed, the irate fonctionary ordered the engineer to 
desist, as his operations interfered with the derelop- 
ment of the surrounding grass ! " Horn-work and 
half>moon, tower and bastion, proved of no manner 
of effect in repelling an attack of a kind so little 
anticipated,'' says the discomfited engineer. Th^e 
was nothing for it but capitulation, pure and simple-^ 
an immediate march off in short, without being 
allowed the honours of war. This unexpected re- 
pulse put a period to our hero's military studies, and 
we next find him engaged in nayal parsuits. Most 
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boys imitate what they see ; the peculiarity of thiis 
boy is, that we find him endeaYomring to imitate 
whatever he found described in his books. A fiiend 
l^it him a quarto edition oi Anson^s voyages contain- 
ing the original prints^-among others an elaborate 
delineation of '^ that strangest of vessels, a proa of 
the Ladrone Islands. " The peculiarity of this craft 
is, that while the head and stem are exaely alike, 
the sides differ totally. The lad's ambition, since he 
was driven so ruthlessly from his fortifications, was 
to produce a Ladrone proa; and having procured 
tools and timber from Uncle Sandy, iu due time he 
produced a very strange proa indeed. ^^ Its lee side 
was perpendicular as a wall ; but its windward side, 
to which an outrigger was attached, resembled that 
of a flat bottomed boat." A strange out-landish 
looking craft it was assuredly ; and when its owner 
and captain made his appearance with it at a pond 
where mimic navies were navigated, it was received 
with a universal shout of derision, and fairly pelted 
out of the water I The pelters, of course, were un- 
aicquainted with the craft of the Ladrone Islands, and 
poor Hugh MiBer had to bear the consequence of his 
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superior learmiig as he best could. It was evideiit, 
koweyer, to all the wise people of the town, that the 
boy was doomed to an unfortunate future. No good 
could come of any one with ideas so different from 
those of his contemporaries ; and the parents of the 
lender of Anson were anxious to break up the inti* 
macy which subsisted between the two boys. Their 
object was ultimately effected by an accident which 
might have had very serious consequences* The 
father of Miller's friend was the master of a trading 
smack, and the boy had contriyed to appropriate a 
quantity of powder from the sloop's Hiagazine. The 
two friends had a glorious day's sport with the powder. 
At night it was garnered up in a safe comer of the 
garret, but its owner was seized with an irresistable 
desire to view it by candle light. In bending over 
his treasure a spark fell from the candle and ignited 
the explosive heap. The boy was much burnt ; and 
as he was unable to meet his friend as usual in con- 
sequence, and as the latter, for fear of being rated as 
participator in that gunpowder plot could not muster 
up courage to go and sec him for a week, poor Miller 
was received coldly when he did call by both mother 
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and son, and after some epistolary correspondence of 
the sentimental sort, the intimacy was broken up for 
a season. 



CHAPTER v. 

Bectaons for giving the Foregoing Details — AiUvmn 
Joumieato the Highlands — Removal to a New School 
—Insubordination — Concienciousness in the Choice of 
a Calling — He*i8 Bound Apprentice to a Mason^^ 
JEnters the Quarry where he Recommences the Study 
of Geology — Character of his Master — Resolves io 
guard against Intemperance, 

Partly because the boy is father to the man, and 
partly because his boyhood, with its assodations, was 
an eminently interestiog boyhood, have we been minute 
in our details respecting the early years of Hugh 
Miller. His contemporaries, if we except his sagacioua 
uncles, saw nothing about him probably more than 
they saw about the majority of boys. If there was any 
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diniinction between young Miller, in the eyes of the 
good folks of Cromarty, and the other children who 
played with him on the same beach and who were 
taught with him at the same school, it was, upon the 
whole, not to the advantage of the sailor's son. He 
was, eyen in early youth, a decided nonconformist 
with the preyailing manners and customs of the boy- 
hood around him, just as, in his maturer years, he 
was an uncompromising nonconformist with many of 
the opimons and doctrines popular both in the ignor- 
ant and the learned worlds. Like Bums — ^whom he 
resembled in almost nothing else, although some hare 
been at considerable pains to establish a general re- 
semblance between the Cromarty mason and the Ayr- 
shire ploughman — ^he had a ^^ sturdy something " in 
his disposition from his earliest years which made 
him give a direct negative to many propositions re- 
ceived by the majority of mankind as true, and regard 
others with a jealous doubt which were aU but 
universally received as self-evident truths. Such 
boys are in the main looked upon by society as stub- 
bom little pests, whose wilfiilness should be thrashed 
oat of them in the same manner as the African chief, 
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Sechele, the fiiend of Dr. livingstone, proposed ta 
that celebrated trayaller, to thrash the Paganism out 
of his people. We, who are not ihe contemporaries 
of his boyhood, however, can see that he was^ a lad of 
staling metal. There was an eamestneBs about hia 
life, erea then, whidi promised great tihiags; and 
if we have paid proper attentioii to this' period of his 
earew, we shall be better able to imderstand why m 
after fife he threw himself heart ood soul into the 
Tery thick of one of <^e most impcrlant contests of 
whidb Great Britain has been the scene lor more than 
a cmtnary. If any portion of his latter life seeoiB 
written in cipher, the key will be found in the carefol 
study of the dawn of that life, and it is becanse the 
one period throws so mnch light upon the other that 
we have deroted so much i^aoe to the ponitrayii^ of 
it. 

We must now hasten forward, however, to tiie 
manhood of Mr. Miller, and in order to arrive more 
speedily at that point, we pass over, with scarcely a 
single comment, two delicions antnmn jonrnies, to tiie 
Highlands, to visit and reside with, for some time, a 
maternal aimt. The grandeur of the Hlghhind soeneif 
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fts a matter of oouise, de^lj impressed his imagina- 
tion, as it has done that of many boys before and 
since. It was a deep delight to walk in some seduded 
glen beneath the shadow of a huge mountain, and 
dream over the stirring traditions of the scene, and 
inrestigate, so far as . he could at that period, its 
geologic peculiarities. There were picturesque 
sizeams, too, abounding with trout, and ihere was a 
mode of life to be seen widely diJOTerent £rom that to 
which he had been accustomed in populous Oromarty ; 
and accordingly those autumn days were precious at 
the time to him, but they pres^it too little incident 
to be of any such exciting interest to us. But the 
time was fast approaching when those pleasures and 
adyentores were to be exchanged for others of a grayer 
character. He was transferred from the parish to a 
local subscription school, to see whether a new master 
might not insure greater pn^gress in the Latin. 
Unfortunately for the success of the experiment, the 
new' master lost health, and resigned his charge soon 
after he went to school. After .a long vacation, 
another master was appointed, who, so far as Hu^ 
MSler was concerned, was no improyement upon the 
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old parish dominie. He became a wild, insubordinate 
lad, took any amount of thrashing without winking, 
and was obstinately averse to all learning. We have 
an instance or two of his spirit here which may be 
given. On one occasion he was called up along with 
another boy with whom he had exchanged blows 
across the form, as the readiest way of settling a 
quarrel. Miller bore his share of the stripes with 
the most provoking stoicism, but his antagonist began 
to "howl and cry.*' Miller whispered in his ear, 
^' Ye big, blubbering blockhead, take that for a 
drubbing from me, " a whi8i)er which, unfortunately, 
reached the master, and cost the whisperer a few 
extra palmies. Soon after this, he got into a quarrel 
with a stout and dangerous mulatto boy. The latter, 
in his battles, used, when sore pressed, to have re- 
course to his knife, and in his affair with Miller, the 
knife was produced at a late stage of the engagement. 
His antagonist, however, instead of running from the 
weapon, retaliated in the same fashion, and stabbed 
him in the thigh i This was the crowning catastrophe 
of his boyhood — ^the last drop in the measure of his 
iniquity in the eyes of those who did not love hint. 
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He was set down as a dangerous boy, and shunned 
by all who cared for their good name. 

A discussion with the master, on the mode of pro- 
nouncing the letters, which ended in the pupil receiv- 
ing a sound caning, terminated his school career. 
Had he been able to thrash his teacher, he tells us, 
he would have done so, but as he was not, he could 
only take his cap from the peg and man^h directly 
out of school, to whidi he never returned. When he 
reached home he gave vent to his wounded feelings 
in a satirical poem entitled, '^ The Pedagogue, " in 
which the eccentricities of the master were mercilessly 
criticised. 

The school having been left finally in such abrupt 
^hion, ihe question for mother and son, uncles and 
nephew, was, what was to be done next ? Uncles 
advised sticking to the education, with an ultunate 
view to the bar, the church, or some one of the 
learned professions. The nephew had no wish to 
become either a lawyer or a doctor ; '^ and as for the 
church, that was too serious a direction to look for 
one's bread, unless one could honestly regard one's 
self as called to the church's proper work/' Nephew 
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wiiSCOiiscieAtious at least; lie had no evidence of 
having received a call ; and, therefore, taking a cahn 
view of the whole matter, of a life of brainwork on 
the one hand, and a life of hand work upon the other, 
he choose the latter, and decided on beconung a 
mason, '^ like cousin George." The micles were 
ve3ced at this decision of the lad, but as it was an 
honest one, they acquiesced, saying, '^ better be a 
poor mascHi — better be anything honest, however 
humble — than an uncalled minister," and so it was 
resolved that he should be a mason. The huaband of 
one of his maternal aunts was a mason, and, in due 
time, the lad was bound to that worthy man for tha 
usual term of three years. A strong suit of mole- 
skins was got, and a pair of heavy hobnailed shoes-- 
the appropriate masonic garb-and the young mason 
waited patiently for the breaking up of the winter's 
&06t to begin work m the Cromarty quarries. It 
was surely a brave resolve this of the young man to. 
choose for himself a life of hard bodily labour, with 
its comparitively unworthy rsmuneration, raflier than 
ent^ a learned profession for which he had ao taste, 
or a sacred profession which be felt was not his voea- 
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tion. Well might he beeome in afikeryears, the fore- 
most champion against the intrusion of an exception* 
able mtnister upon a recloiniing people^ when he had 
thns hrayely refused to intrude himself as a labourer 
into the spiritual yineyard I He had no partiality for 
the masonic craft, as a craft, more than any other. 
He did not prefer i^e bnilduig houses, to the building 
of ships, but he knew ihat the mason had a consider- 
able portion of his time at his own disposal. The 
long winter would be all his own for self improyement, 
and, with good wages in smnmer and frugal haHts, a 
sn£&cient provision might be accumulated to admit of 
the long winter being fipent with pleasure and profit* 
It w^ with a heayy heart, howeyer, that he started 
upon the mission of a work^. Much rather would 
he have retired to some '^ lodge, in the yast wilder-, 
ness " far from the haunts of men, and the cares,< 
difficulties, and miseries which abound in these. But 
all this, he says, '^ was bat the idle dream of a truant 
lad, who would fain now, as on fonner occasions, have 
ayoided going to athool — that best and noblest of all 
schools, saye the Oizistiaii one, in which honest 
labour is the teacher* Afi^ many lessons in this 
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school, he could pen the apoBtrophe to the teacher : 
** Noble, upright, self-relying toil I Who that knows 
thy solid worth and value would be ashamed of thy 
hard hands and thy smled yestments, and thy obscure 
tasks, thy humble cottage, and hard couch, and 
homely fare 7 Save for thee and thy lessons, man, 
in society, would everywhere sink into a sad compound 
of the fiend and the wild beast, and this fallen w<»id 
would be as certainly a moral as a natural wilderness* 
But I little thought of the excellence of thy character 
and of thy teachings when, with a heavy heart, I set 
out on a morning in spring, to take my firpt lesscMis 
from thee in a sandstone quarry. " 

Previous to this he had a strong attachnent to 
mineralogy ; but now at his new work his attention 
was fairly aroused and his interest awakened with 
reference to geology. The resolution to be a mason 
was thus the means of pladng him in the true posi- 
tion which had been asignedhim in life, and although 
henceforth, the manual labour might be severe, it was 
no longer mean but noble. In any of the skilled 
handicrafts there is a large degree of compensation 
for the severity of the physical tmlf in the exercise of 
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the higher faculties which is afforded. It is no mean 
pleasure to see the rough block of stone which has 
been placed before one becoming a polished stone 
under one's hand, or an elaborate moulding, or por-^ 
tion of an architectural cornice, or some other orna- 
mental part of a noble building ; but our apprentice 
had no work of that stamp to cheer him when he 
first started work in the Cromarty quarry. Hiere is 
much tact required by a quarrier, no doubt, but not a 
high style of art. Tact to use the quarrying tools 
with proper effect, to know how and where to insert 
the wedge, or the pinch, or the pick, so as move the 
largest possible mass of stone, is certainly required, 
and arlarge share of prudence, so as to aroid accident 
to life and limb ; but in the quan*yman*s occupa- 
tion, per «e, we are not to suppose, for one moment, 
that Hugh Miller took a positive delight. It was as 
irksome to him as it is to any hard-working quarry- 
man who may read these sentences ; but he had an 
eye for other things than the mere surface of the 
stone. l%e sermons which shakespere, long before 
Hugh Miller lived, or geology was much thought of, 
spoke of as being bound up in stones, were, as one 
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would say, ^* luminous " to this apprentice lad, and 
deep in tlie stratified rocks he had glimpses vouch* 
safed to hitn of a philosophy which his companions 
dreamed not of. There was pleasure from this source 
a from no o&er, and at meal hours, and after the 
labour of the day was &iished, there were places to be 
▼isited, investigations to be m^de, and proHems to be 
pondered, which lightened toil, and sweetened the 
life of the toiler. 8ome of the evils incident to severe 
toil in early life, before the bones are knit and the 
muscular power fairly developed, had to be borne b^ 
him. Wandering pains in the joints, an oppreeive 
feeling about the chest, fits of extreme depression of 
spirits, and absence of mind, which resulted, in the 
first few months of his appr^iticeship, in ti^ loss of 
no fewer than seven of his finga: nails. Strength, 
however, became more confirmed, and, as a conse- 
quence, his spirits rose, and those dangerous fits of 
partial somnambulism d]Si^^)eared, for that time at 
least, and <fid not return till years afterwards. 

No great pronuse of excellence in the craft which 
he had diosen was manifested by him at first, at least 
00 thought the nuuitery a staid| elderly man^ who liked 
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to take a good day's work out of his apprentices, and 
who would snfifer none of them, not even his relative, 
to make '< slight wark. " Those fits of dejo^ssion and 
consequent absence of mind, were by no means good 
angurs of fdtare excellence ajs a workman ; and the 
donee master was doubtM wbetbear, eTentnaUy, 
his pupil would do him much are(£t. We learn that 
this master was quite a characto in a small way. 
A downright honest man he certainly was,, whose 
waUs never on any occasion bulged out or fell, and 
whose hewing was model workmanship. Thon^ he 
was not known as a braver man in the common 
aec^tation of the term than other men^ he, upon two 
occasions at leaat, showed a degree of coolness in the 
midst of danger, and an insensibility to personal risk 
which would not have disgraced a hero, whether of 
ancient or modem time. When on board a boat 
laden with stones, the boat suddenly sank, leaving 
him standing on the thwarts sobmecged to the tibtroat. 
On seeing hk snuff-box floating past, he merely said 
to his neighbour, ^' Od, Andrew^ man, just rax out 
your han* and take in my snuff-mull, " losing sight, 
m his desire to save a favooxite aitkle, of the fact 
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that the owner stood a great chance of heing drowned. 
A hnge mass of hoolder clay feU down into the qnarry 
one day, hending a missive mm lerer like a bow, and 
crushing a wheel-bacrow into atoms. The master 
himself was nearly entangled in the mass ; bat, 
instead of being rendered speechless by the narrow- 
ness of the personal risk he had just ran, he qnietly 
remarked, '^ Od, Andrew, man, weVe lost oar good 
barrow. " Bach a remarkaUy cool costomer ooold 
not anderstand the weakness of his apprentice, and, 
as the easiest way of clearing up what seemed a 
mystery to him, he attiibaited his lowness of spirits 
to distaste for the work, and his mishaps as a hewer 
and quarrier to his awkwardness as a workman. 
Holding snch a theory he most hi^re been sorprised 
one day when his anpromising apprentice commenced 
to compete with himself, and actually hewed two feet 
of pavement for master's one ! We can imagine a 
good deal of ear-scraixshing and snuff-taking, of head 
shaking and mental pondering upon this new and 
carious enigma of the lad's sudden activity and 
address at his work. Aunt was informed that very 
night that <^ her stu|»d nephew " was to turn out 
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'' a grand workman after all. '* Nothing less than 
superlatiYe praise would do for a boj who had beat 
ihe master at bis own work ; and as he had been on 
former occasions liberal in his predictions of failure 
for his apprentice, he was now as generous with his 
protestations of his trkimphant success .The work was 
no longer disagreeable drudgery. On the contrary, 
what with the pleasure arising from the prosecution 
of the higher kind of work which he now got, and 
that springing from his geological pursuits, Hugh 
Miller seems at this time to have been happy. At 
an early period of his career as a mason, he escaped 
the vice to which so many workmen succumb. ** At 
a founding pint, " he had drunk two full glasses of 
whisky ; and afterwards, when he opened the pages 
of a favourite authof^ he found that the letters danced 
before his eyes, and that he could not master the 
sense. He felt that he had degraded himself, and 
then and there he made a resolution which he kept 
through life, that he should neyer sacrifice his 
capacity of intellectual enjoym^it to a drinking usage. 
It is impossible to say how much of his fature 
success in science and literature he may hare been 
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indebted to this wise resolution — ^wonderful as well 
as wise, when we rem^nbar that it was made by a 
lad of seventeen I With soeh a temprament as he 
possessed, had he been seduced by the habits of his 
fellow-warkman into their .frequent fits of intemper- 
ance^ it is more than likdy that he would speedHj 
have become a coufirmed drunkard i but he had wis* 
dom given him to resolve that he should resist temp- 
tation, and strength granted him to stand nobly by 
his resoluticMi. He was never a total abstainer, but 
he informs us that he has wrought for twelve months 
together, and did not consume half-anlozen glasses 
t^ ardent spirits, or partake of half-a-dozen draughts 
of fomented liquors, and he was thus abstemious ajt 
A period when the body to which he belonged were 
pupularly described as the '' drunken masons. " 
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CHAPTER VL 

Lessons in the Quarry — Friendship with William 
JRoss — Loyalty to His Master in Seasons of Adversity 
— A Night Scene — Mad BelL 

It was while working in a qnarry on the nothem 
shore of the Moray Firth that Hugh Miller became 
first acquainted with the organism peculiar to the 
Old Red Sandstone with which his name is so 
splendidly associated. We cannot, however, dwell 
upon his geologic discoveries, nor attempt in a sketch 
like this to trace the sequence of the steps by which 
he eventually became one of the greatest geologists 
of his country. Suffice it to say, that every field 
was carefully surveyed which promised to yield such 
lessons as would repay the labour expended upon the 
survey, and in the first six months of his apprentice- 
ship as a mason, he had mastered, in great measure, 
by his own .unaided efforts, the rudiments of geologic 
science. During the interval which succeeded his 

F 
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first fminmcr of work, the jcnmg mason was mncfa in 
the company of a yonng house-painter, William Ross, 
a delicate lad with the mark of early death leg^hly 
inscribed npon him, bnt an enthusiast in literature and 
art. He made good verses, drew well in water colonrs, 
played the flut« better than any one else in the district, 
and was a great reader of books. The lads, althongh 
differing in opinion on many subjects, had the com- 
mon ground of an intellectual taste to meet upon, 
and they were consequently almost inseperable com- 
panions. Ross had been unfortunate in his parents. 
His mother, the descendant of " devout family of the 
old Scottish type, " had fallen in early youth, and 
she subsequently married an ignorant, half imbecile 
man. William Ross was the eldest bom of this ill- 
matched pair. Fortunately for him, he had been 
sent at an early age to live with his maternal 
grandmother and aunt, women of superior intelli- 
gence and devout character, who kept a "girls* 
school, " and it was under the influence of the kindly 
culture of those women that his genius budded forth, 
and his character assumed a nobler type than that he 
inherited from his poor parents. His protectresses 
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were dead before Hugh Miller became acquainted 
with him, and he was then struggling with poverty 
through the last year of his apprenticeship. The 
mason lad was, of course, as poor as Ross in a 
pecuniary point of view, but he had a capital stock of 
spirits, a commodity which the other wanted sadly, 
and his intimacy with the delicate painter boy was 
in the highest degree beneficial to the latter. They 
discussed all manner of subjects together, poetry, the 
fine arts, science, and problems in political economy, 
no doubt, for William Ross was a keen politiciai^. 
The difference in their temperaments is shown in the 
authors in which they respectively delighted. The 
somewhat feminine painter looked upon the mild and 
gracefully written " Minstrel, " of Beattie, as the 
most perfect poem in the English Language ; and 
although he liked Dryden's " Virgil, " he could see 
no poetry whatever in " Absalom and Ahithophel. " 
Miller was fond alike of Beattie and Dryden. Ross 
delighted in the polish of Addison, but could not 
endure the caustic satire of Swift ; whereas Miller 
loved both, and could pass from the '^ Vision of Mirza ^ 
to the ^^ Tale of a Tub '^ without any sense of incon- 
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gruity. The one was dainty in his intellectual taste ; 
the other, so that the fare was healthful and sub- 
stantial, sat doAvn with a relish to erery feast. Thd 
one was passionately fond of music, and the other, 
though tolerant of the bagpipes, and having no 
special objection to drums, was doubtful whether 
there was in reality any such thing as tune ; but, 
notwithstanding their difference in taste, they were 
fast friends, reading, walking, studying and convers- 
ing together, to their mutual advantage in many 
important respects. 

The first winter vacation was succeeded by a sum- 
mer one, which, by one person at least, was not 
desired. The work upon which Hugh Miller^s mas- 
ter's squad was engaged terminated early in May, 
and, as no further contracts could be got at the time, 
the men were thrown idle. Hugh rushed to the 
woods, rocks, and caves, and busied himself with his 
geology, botany, and legend hunting, but the master 
pined beneath a life of inaction, and at last applied 
for work as a journeyman. One of the apprentices 
quitted his service, but Hugh, loyal to his old master 
in the season of adversity, stuck by him, and gave 
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bim. bis woik to enable bim, altbougb advanced in 
years and debilitated in strength, to rank as a full 
journeyman, and receive the wages to wbich a full 
journeyman was entitled. There first work was in 
assisting to build a jointure bouse for the lady of a 
Ross-shire proprietor, and the scene of their labours 
was of the wildest and most dreary character, their 
lodgings being by no means fitted to reconcile a 
young man keenly alive to landscape beauty, to the 
waste and bowling wilderness to which fortune had 
led him. No beds bad been prepared for them, as 
they were unexpected ; and accordingly for the first 
night, at least, they bad either to dispense with the 
luxury of beds altogether or share a bed with a High- 
land carpenter, whom Hugh had good reason to 
believe would prove a dangerous customer to sleep 
with. He gave bis master fair warning of his risk, 
but the latter determined to brave the danger rather 
than lose a bed. Hugh slept on straw in a loft, and 
bis uncle reaped the reward of his temerity in sleep- 
ing with a strange bedfellow by catching a cutaneous 
distemper, atone period somewhat common in Highland 
society. The locality to which they had been trans- 
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ported was not altogether destitute of charms to ft 
young man who delighted in the legendary lore of 
his country. The country, in its main or general 
features, was hare and uninviting — a scene of hogs 
and moors, overlooked hy a range of tame heathy 
hills. There was, however, an oasis even in this 
desert. " Two meal mills — ^the one small and old, 
the other larger and modem — were placed beside 
each other, on ground so unequal that, seen in front, 
the smaller seemed perched on the top of the larger ; 
a group of tall graceful larches rose immediately be- 
side the lower building, and hung their slim branches 
over the mill-wheel, while a. few aged ash trees that 
encircled the mill-pond, which, in sending its waters 
down the hill, supplied both wheels in succession, 
sprang up immediately beside the upper erection, and 
shot their branches over its roof. " A beautiftd little 
picture to meet with, certainly, in the midst of a scene 
generally of such unpoetic aspect. Beside the little 
picture just described, there stood, at a short distance 
from the scene of Hugh Miller's labours, the ruined 
chapel and solitaiy burying ground of Gillichrist, 
^he scene of one of those terrible deeds of vengence 
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which one reads of in Highland story, and which, 
for refinement of cruelty, are scarcely equalled in the 
annals of human mme. The Mackenzies of Ord 
had hy some means offended the pride of the Mac- 
donalds of Glengarry, and the latter suddenly came 
upon the former on a Sunday, while they were 
engaged in the chapel in the celebration of mass. 
The Macdonalds shut the worshippers up in the 
church, which they set fire to, and watched until 
their enemies were consumed to ashes ; their pipers 
discoursing wild music while the auto-de-fe was pro- 
ceeding. Such a dark deed of vengence was more 
than sufficient to give the place a bad name. The 
ghost of some fair lady or stem warrior of the 
mm-dered family might surely hamit such a scene, if 
ever ghost was permitted to haunt any place ; and, 
accordingly, Hugh Miller, on the first night of his 
residence in the locality, very nearly saw a ghost. 
Not being accustomed to lie upon straw, his sleep 
was frequently disturbed, and about midnight he 
rose and stood before a small window which com- 
manded a view of the wide, dark, and solitary moor. 
Through the midnight darkness he could distinguish 
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the site of the chapel and the positioa of its burying* 
ground, and, to his astonishment, he saw a light 
flickering amid the grave stones and rains. The 
phenomenon of the light was accompanied by an 
nnearthly screaming, as if the ghosts of the whole 
murdered family were bewailing their fate in one 
wild chorus ! No wonder that the blood of the 
yomig man ran cold as he gazed upon that mysterious 
light, and listened to those discordant sounds. What 
could they mean? Was it after all true that the 
stories of Highland superstition were veritable facts, 
and that those dead lights, warnings, kelpies, wraiths, 
elf-candles, and so forth entered into the economy 
of BEighland existence, as truly as did the tartan and 
the Gaelic. Evidently it was so, if he were to beleive 
his senses; for yonder, amidst the tenements and 
memorials of the dead,, were phenomena, sensible to 
hearing as well as to sight. The light might be an 
ignia fcUuuSj but the screams were undoubtedly real, 
and in no way pertaining to the ^'air^drawn dagger" 
which startled the conscience of the r^cide Macbeth, 
while he was only a regi<»de in intent. But, al- 
though to all appearance supernatural, the light* 
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and the sooiLd belonged to this world ; for just aa 
Hugh was thinking of stealii^ down to the bed- 
chamber of his uncle and the Highland. carpenter^ 
one of the senrant girls of the mansion-house came 
out half-dressed to the door of an outer building in 
which the workmen and a farmnsenrant laj, and smn- 
moned them to immediate attendance, with the 
announcement that '^ Mad Bell had broken out, and 
would set them on fire a second time/* 

^* Mad Bell '* was a maniac, who habited the moor, 
and the tombs occasionally, at midnight, frightening 
people sometimes nearly out of their wits. All the 
male servants rushed down the moor, with Hugh 
Miller along with them, fonnd the object of iheir 
search, dragged her home, and were proceeding to 
chain her to the floor of the hut, when Miller inter-* 
posed and prevented that cruelty. She looked 
grateful for the interference, and next day Bell visited 
her deliverer, the paroxyism havii^ passed away for. 
the time. Miller scarcely knew her. She waB 
respectably dressed, her clean white cap neatly- 
arranged, and she locked like some respectable 
tradesman's wife or daughter. Hugh Miller teQs ua 
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she was one of the most intellectual women he ever 
met. Her brother was one of the ablest ministers of 
the Scottish Church in the Nothem Highlands, and, 
from her conversations with Miller, one learns that 
she must have possessed much of her brother^s 
vigourous intellect, poetical temperament, and exten- 
sive knowledge. Many of the legends which, in 
after years, Hugh Miller put up in proper shape and 
gave to the world, were first learned from Mad Bell, 
so that, upon the whole, one almost envies him of 
her acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Termination of Apprenticeship — Visits Edinburgh 
— Returns to Cromarty out of Health — Croes to 
Inverness in Quest of Work — Amusing Interview 
toith a Scotch Minister — Publishes his First Volume 
-^Death of Uncle James, 

We cannot look for incidents of a very striking or 
picturesque character in the daily life of a stone 
mason, and it would be tedious to dwell upon the 
routine existence even of Hugh Miller. He pursued 
his calling faithfully, earning the reputation of a 
skilful and honest tradesman in different masonic 
squads in the north. Meeting with singular charac- 
ters at times, amongst his fellow-workmen, and oc- 
casionally finding himself located in wild desolate 
parts of the country, thinly inhabited by human 
beings, but abounding in reminiscences of early times 
where these wild and howling wastes were supposed 
to be tenanted by the characters which figure in the 
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picturesque mythology of the far Scottish North, 
Every legend was carefully noted down, and in the 
summer eyenings, after his labour was over, we find 
him putting them into shape, with a view to their 
publication. The legend hunting was diversified by 
the study of botany and geology, and, by the expira- 
tion of his apprenticeship as a mason, he was known 
by many learned men as an accurate scientific student. 
On the termination of his apprenticeship he proceeded 
to Edinburgh partly to find work, partly to get rid of 
an old property in Leith, which had ceased to be 
profitable, .and partly to enjoy the advantages of the 
metropolitan city in the pursuit of Bis studies. 

While in Edinburgh, he made a raid among the 
celebrated divines of that time ; one of whom, Dr. 
Colquhoun, of Leith, made the fires the subject of a 
special discourse, in which he ai'gued that they had 
been sent by Providence as punishment, in token of 
the Divine displeasure at a musical festival — an 
oratorio, we learn, which had taken place three week3 
anterior to the conflagration. Hugh Miller listened 
with respect to the preaching of such a generally 
Bomid and able man as the Doctor, but did not like 
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his doctrine of special providences. He derived 
greater pleasure and more profit from tlie preaching 
of the acomplished author of the " life of Rnox,'^ 
the Rer. Dr. M'Crie, and he tells ns the following 
Anecdote illustrative of the Doctor's tact in secnring 
the attention of an audience : — 

" There was a great deal of coughing in the place 
(the chapel in which Dr. M'Crie preached), the effect 
of a recent change of weather ; and the Doctor, whose 
voice was not a strong one, and who seemed some* 
what annoyed by the ruthless interuptions, stopping 
suddenly short in the middle of his argument, made 
a dead pause. When people are taken by sur- 
prise, they cease to cough — a circumstance which he 
had evidently calculated upon. Every eye was now 
turned towards him, and for a full minute so dead 
was the silence that one might hare heard a pin drop. 
* I seCy my friends,' said the Doctor, resuming his 
speech with a suppressed smile, ' I see you can all be 
quiet enough when I am quiet.' " 

The first winter in Edinburgh passed away as all 
winters do pass. Our philosopher mason read a good 
fleal from odd voliimes pidced up at eheap hook^ 
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stallsy from books borrowed from his friend, William 
Boss^ and from a brother-workman, a somewhat wild 
and reckless man, but withal the most intelligent^ 
with the exception of Hugh Miller, m the squad. 
His book-shelf boasted of from twenty to thirty; 
Yolmnes at that time, all purchased from the Edin- 
burgh stalls, and all solid books requiring the exer- 
cise of the thinking faculty on the part of the reader. 
There was no cheap literature then, and the future 
editor of the Witness seemed to think that the world 
was, upon the whole, better without it. The Niddry 
woods were beautiful, too, in the moonlight evenings, 
and these were frequently visited by him in ^^ musing 
mood ; " but the spring came round and brought with 
it abimdance of work and excellent wdges. 

The dust supplied by two years hewing at this 
period began to affect Hugh Miller^s lungs, and he 
deemed it prudent to return for some space to 
Cromarty, in order to recruit his health. We need 
not dwell upon the voyage, its inddents, nor its com- 
panions. It was long, but Cromarty was at last 
reached, and his two uncles, cousin George, and a 
nmnber of relatives had assembled on the beech to 
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welcome the wanderer home. His health was had, 
but he had no acute pain, so that he oould read and 
at times take short rambles in the country, and take 
lessons in his favourite science. About this time, 
too, his faith in Christianitj, which had preyiouslj 
been cold and speculative, became vital and practical, 
and he recognised the scheme of Redemption as 
something to be trusted as the chiefest of lifers sup- 
ports rather than as a system to be discussed and 
argued about in a polemical spirit. His constitution 
ultimately triumphed over his malady, and he acquir- 
ed . complete health and strength, studying the 
peculiarities of a colony «of gipsies which had 
settled in the cave in which he spent many days 
during his boyhood. In his period of convalesence 
he had amused himself with hewing a dial-stone for 
his uncles, irom an original design, and gradually, as 
his health returned, little jobs in the stone-cutting 
line, monumental tablets, and others, came in. He 
hewed better tiian any other mason in the north, and, 
after practising for some time in the country, in the 
parishes of Cromarty and Nigg, on the advice of a 
fiiend he started for Inveniess, depending upon hia 
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skill as a stone cutter for employment. Thinking 
that his capacity as a poet might he an additional 
ground of recommendation to a discerning public, he 
took sundry manuscript poems along with him to the 
Highland capital, having been previously furnished 
with a letter of introduction to a minister who was 
supposed to have influence enough with one of the 
local journals to get Hugh Miller^s verses inserted in 
its " Poet's Comer." The interview with the reverend 
gentleman is so good that we must give it in the 
author's own language. 

" I was informed that the minister's hour for 
receiving visitors of the humbler class was between 
eleven and twelve at noon ; and, with the letter of 
introduction and my copy of verses in my pocket, I 
called at the manse, and was shown into a little ante- 
room, furnished with two seats of deal that ran along 
the op^site walls. I found the place occupied by 
some six or seven individuals, — more than half their 
number old withered women, in very shabby habili- 
ments, who, as I soon learned from a conversation 
which they kept up in a grave undertone, about 
(Weekly allowanoes and the partiality of the sessiooi 
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were paupers. The others were young men, who had 
apparently serious requests to prefer anent marriage 
and baptism; for I saw that one of them was ever 
and anon drawing from his breast-pocket a tattered 
copy of the Sorter Catechism, and running over the 
questions; and I overheard another asking his neigh- 
bour " who drew up the contract lines for him ? " and 
"whore he had got the whisky?" The minister 
entered ; and as he passed into the inner room, we all 
rose. He stood for a moment in the door-way, and 
beckoning on one of the young men — ^he of the 
Catechism, — ^they went in together, and the door 
closed. They remained closeted together for about 
twenty minutes or half an hour, and then the young 
man went out ; and another young man — ^he who had 
procured the contract lines and the whisky — ^took his 
place. The interview in this second case, however, 
was much shorter than the first ; and a very few minutes 
served to despatch the business of the third young man ; 
and then the minister, coming to the door-way, looked 
first at the old women and then at me, as if mentally 
determining our respective claims to priority; and 
mine at length prevailing — I know not on what oc<^ult 

Q 
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principle — I was beckoned in. I presented my letter 
of introduction, which was graciously read; and, 
though the nature of the business did strike me as 
out of keeping with the place, and it did cost me 
some little trouble to suppress at one time a burst of 
laughter, that would, of course, have been prodigiously 
improper in the circumstances, I detailed to him in a 
few words my little plan, and handed him my copy of 
verses. He read them aloud with slow deliberation. 
" The minister paused as he concluded, and looked 
puzzled. * Pretty well, I dare say,' he said ; * but I 
do not now read poetry. You however, use a word 
that is not English, — " Thy winding vnarge along. " 
Marge I — What is marge ? ' * You will find it in 
Johnson,' I said. * Ah, but we must not use all the 
words we find in Johnson. ' * But the poets make 
frequent use of it. ' * What Poets ? ' * Spencer. ' 
* Too old, — too old ; no authority now, ' said the 
minister. * But the Wartons also use it. ' * I don't 
know the Wartons. ' * It occurs also,' I iterated, 
'in one of the most finished sonnets of Henry Kirk 
White.' * What sonnet ? ' ' That to the river Trent. 
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" Once more, Trent I along thy peebly marge, 
A pensive invalid, reduced and pale. 
From the close sick-room newly set at large, 
Woos to his woe-worn cheek the pleasant gale." 

It is, in short, one of the common English words of 
the poetic vocabulary.' Could a man in quest of 
patronage, and actually at the time soliciting a favour, 
possibly c )ntrive to say anything more imprudent ? 
And this, too, to a gentleman so much accustomed 
to be deferred to when he took up his ground on the 
Standards, as sometimes to forget, through the sheer 
force of habit, that he was not a standard himself ! 
He coloured to the eyes ; and his condescending 
humility, which seemed, I thought, rather too great 
for the occasion, and was of a kind which my friend 
Mr. Stewart never used to exhibit, appeared some- 
what ruffled. * I have no acquaintance,' he said, * with 
the editor of the Courier : we take opposite sides on 
very important questions ; and I cannot recommend 

your verses to him : but call on Mr. ; he is 

one of the proprietors, and, with my compliments^ 
state your case to him : he will perhaps be able to 
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assist you. Meanwhile, I wish you all success.' The 
minister hurried me out, and one of the withered old 
women was called in. * This ' I said to myself, as I 
stepped into the street, ' is the sort of patronage 
which letters of introduction procure for one. I don't 
think I'll seek any more of it. ' " 

Mr. Miller's efforts to ohtain work as a stone-cutter 
were rather more successfal than was his attempt to 
get an introduction to literature ; but, while in Inver- 
ness, he conmiitted a Yolume of poetry to print. The 
Tolume was no great success; but it introduced 
the author to the genial-hearted editor of the Inver- 
ness Courier, Mr. Carruthers, who was a much better 
judge of poetry than the reverend censor to whom 
Mr. Miller first showed his " Ode to the Ness." If 
the poems fell somewhat flat upon the public, a series 
of letters upon the " Herring Fishery," published in 
the colunms of the Courier, were eminently popular, 
attracting the attention of Sir Walter Scott, and all 
sorts of people, whose approval was fame. While in 
Inverness, Uncle James, so dearly and deservedly 
loved, died, and when Hugh Miller returned home 
stricken with grief for the loss of his revered relative, 
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a letter was waiting him, recording the early death 
of his friend William Boss. Hngh prepared a mem- 
orial stone for his micle, and inscribed an epitaph 
upon it, in which the departed was described as 
'^ An honest, warm-hearted man, who had the happi- 
ness of Hying without reproach, and of dying without 
fear." 

No lie this, we believe, as too many epitaphs are ! 
The critics were now busy with his verses, and the 
critiques were all more or less unfavourable. An 
itinerant elocutionist, however, criticised them before 
an audience, amongst which was the author, but he 
got hissed and hooted for so doing — ^the poems were, 
after all, popular with the Cromarty public ; the pro- 
phet did receive honour in his own country. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Dawn of his Literary Fame — Writes his Auto- 
hiography — Casual Interview with his Future Wife — 
Appointed Accountant in a Commercial Bank — His 
Mamage — Continues his Literary Labours — Enters 
the Arena of Church Controversy — Letter to Lord 
Brougham — Appointed Editor of the Witness — His 
Independence and Success, 

The Itinerant critic, whose name was Walch, in 
in addition to being hissed and hooted by the 
Cromarty men — ^whom one loves for their chivalrous 
de'xjnce of one of themselves — ^narrowly escaped being 
b3aten into a jelly by a stalwart Highland cousin of 
Hugh Miller, who deemed that a gross and public 
attack upon the literary reputation of his kinsman 
could only be avenged by a sound thrashing. Hugh, 
however, found means to persuade his Celtic cousin 
to keep his honourable hands off the lecturer, and 
by-and-by there come balm for the wounds of the 
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bard in a generous and highly laudatory critique, 
written by Dr. Brown, the author of a " History of 
the Highlands and the Highland Clans ; '^ the praise 
and friendship of Principal Baird, a warm-hearted 
liberal-minded .gentleman, who was the frank patron 
of true merit, whether it was found beneath the garb 
of the day-labourer, or that of the polished gentleman 
and scholar ; the esteem of Miss Dunbar, of Boath, a 
lady of refined literary taste and considerable literary 
power ; the respect of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder ; and, 
in short, of a great many Scotchmen of mark of that 
period. The rosy dawn of a brilliant future had at 
length broken, and was visible to the mind's eye of 
this stone-cutter, but it did not turn his head. Tlie 
prophet, as we have said, was honoured in his own 
country ; and already had the ripples, caused by the 
few literary pebbles he had thrown into the waters of 
public opinion, spread much further than his native 
neighbourhood. They were palpable so far south as 
the metropolis, and great men solicited his company 
at their houses, and to their tables ; but, by God's 
blessing, he contrived to escape that great curse and 
hindrance to a working man with a literary turn of 
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mind — a patron. Although he shaped great and 
good thoughts out of the raw material of the mind, 
he continued still to labour conscientiously at the 
shaping and chiselling of tablets and tombstones, and 
accepted few of those flattering invitations which rich 
kmdness or curiosity extended to him to come and be 
lionised I Hear what he says upon this pomt, thou 
struggling genius, thou "mute inglorious Milton," 
whoever thou art, toiling at the anvil, the plough, 
or the spade, and preserve thy dignity I 

" I had already seen several poor wrecked me- 
chanics, who, believing themselves to be poets, and 
regarding the manual occupation by which they could 
live in independence as beneath them, had become in 
consequence little better than mendicants — ^too good to 
work for their bread, but not too good, virtually, to 
beg it ; and, looking upon them as beacons of warn- 
ing, I determined that, with God's help, I should give 
the error a wide offing, and never associate the idea 
of meanness with an honest calling, or deem myself 
too good to be independent." 

At the suggestion of Principal Baird, he wrote an 
autobiographic sketch of his life, which extended till 
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the year 1825. About the same period, he wrote his 
'' Scenes and Legends of the North, " a most fascinate 
ing book, which he dedicated to Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder. We find him, too, taking part in a local 
church controyersy, writing petitions, paragraphs, 
letters, articles, and pamphlets respecting it with 
characteristic zeal ; and from time to time prosecuting 
more profitable studies in the field of geological 
science. Still the stone-cutting was persevered in ; 
and one eyening, while hewing in a part of his uncle's 
garden, he was visited by a lady friend, who brought 
a stranger lady along with her to see an old dial-stone 
which he had dug out of the earth some time pre- 
viously. While Hugh MiUer and his visitors were 
standing beside that old time-marker, taking no note 
of time, a third lady came tripping down the garden 
walk, and, addressing the other two in a great flurry, 
said, ^^ O come, come away ; I have been seeking you 

ever so long." " Is this you L , " was the staid 

reply ; " why, what now ? you have run yourself out 
of breath." This third lady was nineteen years of 
age, was of light and small figure, had a waxen clear- 
ness of complexion, and was, in short, as pretty a 
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little vision as one would wish to meet in a summer 
evening. Her visit to Hugh Miller's working-place 
was purely accidental — perhaps she had heard some- 
thing of his fame — ^perhaps she wished to see the man 
of whom so many had so much that was jexcellent to 
say. Be that as it may, the meeting, so accidental 
and certainly so momentary, was pregnant with great 
results for both. The young lady — Lydia Mackenzie 
Fraser — in due time became Mrs. Miller. Time 
passed on, and Hugh, still a working mason, had 
serious thoughts of going out to America to push his 
fortune, when he was offered the accountantship in 
the Cromarty branch of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, by Mr. Ross, the agent. After due col- 
sideration he accepted the appointment, and was sent 
to the Linlithgow branch to be initiated into the 
mysteries of banking. He was so stupid at first thit 
the worthy agent in Linlithgow expressed his convic- 
tion to the manager in Edinburgh that it would be 
in vain to think of making " yon man " an accountant. 
He speedily mastered the system, however, and in 
little more than a fortnight — the agent being again 
in Edinburgh, and the regular accountant being away 
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on some business mission, was asked to whom he had 
intrusted the bank. He had left ^' yon man, '' he 
said. " What, the Incompetent ? '* " O, that. " he 
replied, " is all a mistake ; the Incompetent has 
already mastered our system." Of his stay in Lin- 
lithgow, he says :■— 

" Brief as the days were, I had always a twilight 
hour to myself; and as the evenings were fine for the 
season the old royal park of the place, with its massive 
palace and its sweet lake still mottled by the heredi- 
tary swans, whose progenitors had sailed over its 
waters in the days when James IV. worshipped in the 
spectre aisle, formed a delightful place of retreat, 
little frequented by the inhabitants of the town, but 
only all the more my own in consequence ; and in 
which I used to feel the fatigue of a day's figuring 
and calculation drop away into the cool breezy air 
like cobwebs from an unfolded banner, as I climbed 
among the ruins, or sauntered along the grassy shores 
of the loch, " 

At the end of two months' residence in Linlithgow,' 
he returned to Cromarty and was installed as accoun- 
tant in the local branch of the Conmiercial Bank. 
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His new position was an interesting standing point 
upon which to view the world, and a school fayourahle 
to the deyelopement of shrewdness and common sense, 
and he gained much that was yaluahle in after years 
there. Two years after the commencement of his 
banking career, he was united to Lydia Mackenzie 
Fraser, the young lady of his uncle's garden, and to 
eke out his income which did not, with the earnings of 
his wife — ^who, after her marriage, continued to teach 
a few pupils — ^much exceed one hundred pounds per 
annum, he contributed stories for <' Wilson's Border 
Tales," started in 1835 ; and, subsequently, he estab- 
lished a profitable connection with the Messrs Cham* 
berS; as an occasional contributor to their admirable 
Journal, the precusor of the cheap, popular, and 
elevating press. During his connection with the bank, 
he wrote a memoir, which was subsequently published 
for private circulation, of a celebrated Cromarty man, 
Mr. William Forsyth. We have never seen this pro- 
duction, but from the sketch given of its subject in 
^^ Scenes and Legends," we can believe it was in every 
respect worthy of a good man. We see occasional 
symptoms of the church controversialist cropping out 
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here and there in this portion of his life. The war 
between the Moderates and the Evangelicals, as the 
two opposing parties in the church were termed, had 
by this time fairly commenced. The long and bitter 
voluntary controversy — ^in which, however, there were 
clearly defined and broad principles to fight about — 
had done its work ; and the church, aroused cut of 
that sweet sleep which, till awakened by the volun- 
tary trumpet, she had so long enjoyed, was fairly 
broken up into two great contending parties. Hugh 
Miller, who had been nurtured in the strong presby- 
terianism of his ancestor, Donald Roy, one of the 
" Men " of Nigg, sympathised with the Non- Intrusion 
party. Events hurried on. The admission of the 
quoad sacra ministers as members of the church 
courts, the Veto Law which gave the people the 
power of rejecting a minister without assigning 
reasons of.objection, speedily brought the ecclesias- 
tical and civil tribunals into harsh collision. The 
Straihbogie case, the Auchterarder case, and others 
of a similiar kind, made Scotland ring with the clash 
of ecclesiastical arms ; and on the decision of the 
House of Lords in the Auchterarder case becoming 
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known in Cromarty, Hugh Miller, after a sleepless 
night, penned a letter to Lord Brougham, in which 
the speech of that great statesman and lawyer was 
reviewed with a vigour which must have astonished 
him when he knew that the daring critic was a self- 
taught man. The letter was seen by the clerical 
heads of the Non- Intrusion party in Edinburgh ; 
and as these had been looking about for an editor 
to undertake the management of a newspaper which 
had been projected for the purpose of defending the 
position and advocating the principles of the party, 
Dr. Candlish at once said, on seeing the letter in 
manuscript, " Here is the editor we want. " A meet- 
ing Was arranged between Mr Miller and the leading 
Non-Intrusionists, the result of which was the appoint- 
ment of the former to the editorship of the Witness. 
The following extract indicates the spirit in which 
he undertook his new labour : — 

" Save for the intense interest with which I re- 
garded the struggle, and the stake possessed in it, 
as I beleived, by the Scottish people, no consideration 
whatever would have induced me to take a step so 
fraught, as I thought at the time, with peril and dis- 
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comfort. For full twenty years I had never been 
engaged in a quarrel on my own account: all my 
quarrels, either directly or indirectly, had been 
ecclesiastical ones ; — I had fought for my minister, 
or for my brother parishioners ; and fain now 
would I have lived at peace with all men ; but the 
editorship of a Non-Intrusion newspaper involved, 
as a portion of its duties, war with all the world. 
I held, besides, — ^not aware how very much the 
spur of necessity quickens production, — ^that its 
twice-a-week demands would fully occupy all my 
time, and that I would have to resign, in conse- 
quence, my favourite pursuit, — ^geology. I had 
once hoped, too, — though of late years the hope 
had been becoming faint, — to leave some little 
mark behind me in the literature of my country ; 
but the last remains of the expectation had now 
to be resigned. The newspaper editor writes in 
sand when the flood is coming in. If he but suc- 
ceed in influencing opinion for the present, he 
must be content to be forgotten in the future. But 
believing the cause to be a good one, I prepared 
for a life of strife, toil, and comparative obscurity. 
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In counting the cost, I very considerably exager- 
ated it ; but I trust I may say that, in all hon- 
esty, and with no sinister aim, or prospect of 
worldly advantage, I did count it, and fairly 
undertook to make the fiill sacrifice which the 
cause demanded. " 

• In January, 1840, Hugh Miller presided over 
the birth of the first number of the Witness. 
The proprietors were fortunate in securing such a 
man as the editor of their paper. There were few 
men living in Scotland, at that period, possessed 
of greater ability, or who had a more exact know- 
ledge of the controversy of which he was henceforth 
to be one of the chief conductors. But more than 
this — ^he was a thoroughly independent man, and 
would not, in order to please friends or in dread 
of the anger of foes, take a single step which was 
not sanctioned by his own judgment and conscience. 
From the fact that the Witness was originated by 
the clerical leaders of the Non-Intrusion party, the 
public were naturally suspicious of its becoming 
the organ of a mere clerical clique. Hugh Miller, 
however, speedily undeceived the public upon this 
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point. He knew his duty, and he brooked no inter- 
ference with the discharge of it from whatever quarter 
it came. The determination to maintain his indepen- 
dence, we know, several times cost him much, for a 
generous nature like that which he possessed feels 
pain while inflicting it in the discharge of duty upon 
others ; but, when the sacriflce had to be made, it 
was made freely. One of the chiefs of the party pro- 
posed upon one occasion a soi-t of clerical censorship 
upon the columns of the Witness, but the editor had 
the boldness to resist a proposition which morally and 
commercially would have been fatal to the journal 
had it been acted out. Dr. Budianan, the author of 
the " Ten Years' Conflict, " almost ignores the services 
rendered Non-Intrusion by the Witness ; but it is 
an imdoubted fact that the articles of Hugh Miller 
in that paper were the cause of the popular awaken- 
ing to the importance of the question at issue between 
the contending parties, which characterised ^e years 
1840, 184:1, and 1842. Previous to the first of 
these three years — or, let us at once say, to the ap- 
pearance of the Witness — many who had any idea 
of tiie Non -Intrusion controversy condemned it, and 
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the great mass of the people knew and cared 
nothing at all about it. So recently as 1839, Dr. 
George Cook stated, without contradiction, that he 
could scarce enter an inn or stage coach without find- 
ing respectable men inveighing against the utter 
folly of the Non-Intrusionists, and the worse than 
madness of the church courts ; and remembering, as 
we do, the same year — and mingling, as we then did, 
amongst people with whom religious controversy was 
almost a necessity of life — ^we have frequently been 
struck with the manner in which Non-Intrusion was 
treated by the bulk of the community. The Witness, 
however, had not been many months in existence 
when the movement became to a large extent popti- 
larised. The mission Hugh Miller set before himself 
-was to instruct the people on this question, which, 
of all others, in his estimation, concerned them most 
intimately ; and week after week the Witness came 
out with articles pregnant with argument, with felic- 
itous illustration, and couched in the most forcible 
and appropriate language. In the first year of the 
Witness a petition was sent up from Edinburgh in 
favour of the spiritual independence of the chordh, to 
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which 13,000 sigiutnres were attached, a larger 
number by one-half than erer had appeared at any 
similar petition preyions to that year. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Motive for Entering the Arena of Strife — Donald 
Roy of Nigg — A Bemarkahle Secession. 

In tracing the portion of the life of Hugh Miller 
at which we have now arriyed, it is necessary to ask 
what dominant motive .compelled this man, so enam- 
onred of the calm tranquility of a life of scientific 
investigation, to enter an arena where he must fight 
every moment, and against apparently overwhelming 
odds ? Many have regretted that Hugh Miller be- 
came the editor of the Witness, and that he devoted 
to the interests of a party powers of mind which 
should have been employed in benefitting the whole 
race. With such an ancestry as he possessed, with 
such a training as he had received, and with the 
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strong attachment which te had to the independence 
t)f the people in matters pertaining to religion, he 
could not have avoided taking a more or less con- 
spicuous part in the drama, whose last act was played 
out at Edinburgh, in May, 1843. We have no wish 
to recall the bitterness, now fast hastening into obliv- 
ioTLj which was the necessary concomitant of the 
struggle 80 long waged between the Moderates and 
the Evangelicals, but, in order to account for the 
phenomenon of a man singularly averse to strife and 
contention deliberately placing himself in a position 
in which he nmst strive and contend daily^ it is 
nescessary that we have a clear conception of this 
fact — ^viz., that Hugh Miller beleived, with his whole 
heart, that upon the result of the struggle between 
the two great parties in the Church of Scotland 
depended whether or not that venerated Establishment, 
which could boast of so many men eminent for their 
learning, piety, and fiery eloquence, and which had 
been consecrated by the blood of so many martyrs, 
retained her character as a Church of Christ. 
Should the Evangelicals triumph, then, in his esti- 
mation^ the Church of Scotland would proceed upon 
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her pathway through the future, a glory in the midst 
of the land ; but, should the Moderates be success- 
ful, the Church would simply be a political institution 
and a disgrace, rather than a glory to the nation. 
His ancestry had been rigourous protesters in favour 
of the spiritual independence of the Church. One 
of the most celebrated of these was Donald Roy of 
Nigg. A wild fellow he had been in his youth, and, 
as .was the custom of the time, engaged on the even- 
ing of the Sabbath-day with the other young men of 
the parish in the athletic games of the country. He 
was the best club player in the district, and, as a 
matter of course, proud of his superiority. Every 
Sabbath night he indulged in his favourite pastime^ 
and one evening, on his return home, after vanquish- 
ing one of the most famous of his competitors, he 
found the carcase of one of his best cows lying across 
his threshold, where she had dropped down a few min- 
utes before. Next Sabbath he played as usual, and, 
on coming home, he found the dead body of a second 
cow lying exactly in the same place. " Can it be 
possible, " he thought, " that the Whigs are in the 
right after all. " His parish had been challenged by 
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a neighbouring parish, and next Bonday the match 
was to come off. He joined the conflict and did 
wonders ; but, as he was returning home, congratu- 
lating himself on his success, another cow, which he 
had purchased only a few days before, pressed through 
a fence, and, flinging herself down before him, expired 
at his feet with a deep horrible bellow. *' This is 
God's judgments, " he said ; '* the Whigamores are 
in the right. I have taken hie day, and he takes 
mff cattle. From that night Donald Roy was a 
changed man, and, in after years, was famous all 
over the country for his piety and his almose super- 
natural gifts. 

In " Scenes und Legends of the North of Scotland" 
the following incident is related of this man. 
Donald Roy, after he had been for full sixty years a 
member of the church, was compelled by one of those 
high handed acts of ecclesiastical intrusion, which 
were unfortunately so common in Scotland about the 
middle of the last century, to quit it for ever ; and all 
the people of the parish following him as their lead- 
er, they built for themBclves a meeting-house, and 
joined the ranks of the Secession. Such, howerer, 
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was their attachment to the National Church, that 
for nearly ten years after the outrage had heen per- 
petrated, they continued to worship in its communion, 
encouraged hy the occasional ministrations of the 
most distinguished divine of the North of Scotland 
in that age, Mr. Fraser, of Alness. The presbytery, 
however, refusing to tolerate the irregularity, the 
people were at length lost to the Established Church, 
. and the dissenting congregation which they formed 
still exists as one of the most numerous and respect- 
able in that part of the kingdom. We find it record- 
ed by Dr. Hetherington in his admirable Church 
History, that ''great opposition was made by the 
pious parishioners to the settlement of the obnoxious 
presentee, and equal reluctance manifested by the 
majority of the presbytery to perpetrate the outrage 
commanded by the superior courts. But the fate 
of Gillespie was before their eyes ; and, under a 
strong feeling of sorrow and regret, four of the 
presbytery repaired to the church at Nigg to dis- 
charge the painfiil duty. The church was empty; 
not a single member of th^ congregation was to be 
seen. While in a state of perplexity what to do in 
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such a strange condition, one man appeared, who 
had in charge to tell them, ^ That the hlood of the 
people of Nigg would be required of them if they 
should settle a man to the twills of the kirk.^ 
Having delivered solemnly this appalling message, 
he departed, leaving the presbytery astonished and 
paralysed. And proceeding no further at the time, 
they reported the case to the General Assembly of 
the following year ; by whom, however, the intrusion 
of the obnoxious presentee was ultimately compelled. 
The one man who on this occasion paralysed the 
presbytery and arrested the work of intrusion for the 
day was the venerable patriarch of Nigg, at this time 
considerably turned of eighty. He died in the month 
of January, 1774, in the 109th year of his age, and 
the 84th of his eldership, and his death and character 
were recorded in the newspapers of the time. '* 

The memory of such an ancestor must have 
exerted a mighty influence upon the mind of a man 
constituted as was that of Hugh Miller. If, in the 
d&y of battle, the recollection of what his fathers have 
done before him, and the thoughts that the spirits of 
these heroic men may be looking down upon him 
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from their unseen home, nerves the arm and fires the 
heart of a soldier — ^the recollection that a man is 
sprung from a stock which has been celebrated for 
moral courage, displayed in trying circumstances, 
must incite in him the desire to tread in the path 
which was trodden by that stock. Hugh Miller, 
looking back upcA that forced settlement, picturing 
to himaelf the empty church and the perplexed pres- 
bytery, and recalling the apparition of that stalwart 
dd man with his ^artling message, which, in the 
circumstances, must have sounded like one of those 
messages which the prophets of old delivered to the 
degenerate kings of Israel — Hugh Miller, we say, 
looking back to the solemn scene, could scarcely fail 
to be horror-struck at the forced settlements which, 
in so many parts of the kingdom, preceeded the 
memorable disruption. He never took a great 
interest in the volimtary controversy, because he 
thought that on both sides there was a large degree 
of exaggeration. He was at heart a thoroughly 
Establishment man. He looked upon the revenues 
of the Scottish Church as the patrimony of the 
Scottish people, and what the wanted was not the con- 
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fiscation of that patrimony, but its restoration from the 
Moderates and the lairds. The Veto Act, which ren- 
dered the patrons power a mere shadow, he hailed as 
the commencement of that restoration, although he 
would haye preferred a broad anti-patronage agitation 
to that Act, a mode of proceedure which would have 
been safer and more efifectiye, because more constitu- 
tional, than the passing of the Veto Law. He 
rejoiced to see the old spirit reyived in modem times, 
when it was thought enthusiasm co\dd not be. re^ 
kindled with reference to church matters ; and al- 
though the anomalies connected with the position 
assumed by the Non-Intrusion party in the church 
no doubt frequently presented themselyes in a form 
by no means favourable to the pretensions of that 
party, this one consideration — ^yiz., that although it 
might be legally right, it must always and in all 
circumstances be morally wrong, to force upon a 
professedly christian people a teacher in sacred things 
who was in every respect unacceptable, swallowed up 
these anomalies as the serpent of the prophet swal- 
lowed up the sham serpents of the Egyptian magi- 
cians. Ttkd Oourt of Session, and the more august 
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tribunal of the House of Lords might declare that 
the supporters of the Moderate policy were legally 
right, and that their opponents were indubitably 
wrong in a legal point of view ; but there was a mor- 
al as well as a legal standard by which the questions 
at issue could be tested, and, when that was appealed 
to, Mr. Miller could not resist the conclusion that the 
Kon-Intrusionists were right. We do not in this 
place say whether, all things considered, Hugh 
Miller was correct in his conclusion. The time has 
not yet arrived when a fair verdict can be pronounced 
upon the struggle which culminated in 1848. His- 
tory will one day trace its true character and assign 
it its due degree of importance amongst the religious 
and political movements of the nineteenth century. 
The histories already written respecting it are special 
pleadings, for the greater part — ^including the " Ten 
Years' Conflict, "-—either for or against ; it is enough 
for our present purpose to know and feel certain that, 
in relation to that movement, Hugh Miller occupied 
the position of an honest man, who was certain that 
it was his duty to write as he best could in favour of 
a cause which he deemed of vital importance, both to 
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the civil and religious interests of the people of this 
country. We have seen the immediate cause of his 
appointment to the editorship of the Witness news- 
paper, and the spirit in which he entered upon his 
labours. He became the editor of that journal, not 
because the editorial task — at all times a laborious 
and thankless one— was congenial to his nature, but 
because he beloved it was his duty. When ho saw 
the Church rent in twain by the conflict in which she 
had engaged — ^when he saw her now courted and now 
scorned by the politicians of the hour — and when he 
saw a large mass of the people indifferent to her fate, 
he seriously asked the question, <' Can I do nothing 
for this bruised and bleeding Establishment 7 ** 
The first thing he did do was, as we have seen, the 
writing of that celebrated letter to Lord Brougham ; 
and now that Providence had put the doing of a stiU. 
greater thing for the Church within his reach, he 
could not refuse to proceed with the work. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

Spirit of the Witness — Geological Papers — The 
Lecturer — Effect of Severe Mental Labour — Moody 
Apprehensions — lAist Contribution to the Witness 
— Frightful Symptofns — The Closing Scene, 

There was a suspicion on the part of the people 
that the Non-Intrusion party in the Church, with all 
their zeal for the purity of religion and the rights of 
the people to the choice of their own minister, desid- 
erated a larger share of power for the church courts 
than they had enjoyed under the laws upon which 
the compact between the Church and State was based* 
It was, indeed, quite obvious that the Non-Intrusion 
clergymen were opposed to lay patronage ; but it Was 
hy no means so certain that their objections were 
equally decided to a patronage of an ecclesiastical 
character ; and the mass of the people who were ad- 
herents of the Established Church in the earlier 
years of the controversy, seemed to beleive that, of 
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two evils, lay patronage was the least. It was a 
cheif object of Mr. Miller to dislodge this distrast 
from the popular mind, and, as we have already seen, 
he was not long in succeeding in a very great mea- 
sure. The popular feeling was enlisted upon the side 
of Non-Intrusion ; and to Hugh Miller^s management 
of the Witness this is mainly to be attributed. It is 
impossible greatly to admire the spirit in which many 
of the articles devoted to this object in the columns 
of tiie Witness were written. Hugh Miller, as an 
ecclesiastical controversialist, was fierce and intolerant 
to his opponents^ Like some of those North Sea 
Kings, whose blood perhaps circulated in his veins, 
he pursued his enemies with a vengeance which 
nothing seemed capable of quenching ; but no one can 
dispute the sHll with which he conducted his opera- 
tions, the talent he displayed in handling his polemical 
weapons, or the earnestness of the moral purpose 
which animated all his efforts. Feeling keenly 
upon the subject, he wrote strongly. His method of 
dealing with the controversy was by no means the 
rose-water method, which, however pleasant may be 
the aroma shed around the operator, results in no 
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good to the pdtient, if the disease Be virolent and 
deeply seated. His words frequently seemed writ- 
ten by a pen of adamant, heated to a white heat, and 
with molten lead for ink, and so potent w^re many of 
the articles served up in the columns of the Witness 
by this editor, who had been recently trying the 
weight of his hand on sandstone blocks instead of 
Moderates, that the staunchest adherent of the Free 
Ghurdi were absolutely frightened for the consequen- 
ces. Such writing was, no doubt, savage, and time 
has shown that much of it was unjust ; but it was 
not the writing of a mere partisan, but of a true man, 
who believed he was bound so to write of men who 
it was his firm conviction, had shorn the National 
Zion of her glory. It was well for his fame, 
however, that the true bias of his mind was in 
favour of subjects of a more Catholic character 
than such ecclesiastical controversy. In 1840 he 
commenced to publish a series of geological papers 
in the Witness, the first of which was entitled 
the "Chaotic Period," "First Impressions of Eng- 
land and its People, " " The Old Red Sandstone ;" 
and other papers of a high scientific and literary 
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interest sabseqnently appeared, from time to time, 
in its colmnns, so that the fortonate possessor of 
a file of that paper from its commencement, in 
1840, to the sadden and melancholy termination 
of Mr. Miller's connection with it, in 1856, a 
period of sixteen years, if he finds much in ecclesi- 
asticar controversy which he must condemn, has 
a wealth of scientific and literary labour which 
must awaken his deepest and most unqualified 
admiration. 

It is on these scientific labours that the repu- 
tation of Mr. Miller rests, and there are no such 
attractive works in the language in relation to 
the department of science of which they treat. 
In a merely aesthetical point of view, how strikiog 
is their contrast with the ecclesiastical writings of 
their author I And yet there were supporters of 
the witness and eminent men in the Free Church 
who thought that, while Hugh Miller was bene- 
fitting the general reader by his scientific writings 
— ^in other words, the great mass of his country- 
men — he was neglecting the duty to which he 
had been specially called. No man can say truly 
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that he neglected the interests of the party with 
which he was connected, but the claims of mere party, 
however important these were, could not absorb the 
mighty intellectual energies which he had possessed ; 
and, accordingly, he has left behind him a monument 
in his scientific works which will be visible to man- 
kind in all the completeness and beauty of its original 
proportions, when, perhaps, every line which he wrote 
against the Moderate ministers and lairds shall have 
been totally forgotten. "The Old Red Sandstone," 
" The Footprints of the Creator," " The Testimony 
of the Rocks," &c., ought to form a part of every 
working man's librarj% as the most powerful of all anti- 
dotes against the atheistical poison which is sometimes 
to be found in works which treat of science, falsely so 
called. 

In the latter years of his life Hugh Miller, in ad- 
dition to teaching his countrymen through the press, 
devoted a portion of his time to the public platform. 
Li Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, and other places, 
he lectured on his favourite science to scientific. 
Christian, and benevolent institutions, and although 
he did not excel as a lecturer, there was no one who 

1 
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drew greater crowds of people. His manner was 
singularly ungainly at the reading desk on the plat- 
form, his pronunciation was harsh and intensly pro- 
vincial ; but when the hurley man, dressed in the 
most homely fashion, made an appearance before his 
auditors, it was invariably the signal for the most 
cordial demonstrations of respect. 

It is difficult to approach the closing scene in the 
life of such a man. Throughout his whole career 
Mr. IViiller had subordinated his passions, which were 
strong, to the higher powers of his nature ; and no 
man ever lived of whom, to all appearance, it could 
have been predicated with greater certainty that his 
latter end, even with reference to this world, would have 
been peace. No man was ever more temperate, or 
Kccmingly more observant of the laws of health. He 
had, no doubt, been a hard worker, and, dining the 
earlier years of his editorial labours, the controversy, 
^vith all sorts of antagonists, in which he was cease- 
lessly engaged, must have told upou a constitution 
which had already been impaired by the physical 
labours of his earlier years. Still, he had long 
l)eriods of relaxation, of }>tudy congenial to him, away 
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from his desk, amid the beauties and grandeur of 
external nature. Easy in worldly circumstances, 
happy in his domestic relationships, and in the pos- 
session of deeply attached friends, no man's lot seem« 
ed more desireable ; and although occasional eccen- 
tricities had been observed in his conduct, these were 
indicative of no flaw in the reason, and certainly were 
never regarded as symptomatic of that terrible mal- 
ady under the domination of which he perpetrated the 
terrible closing action of his life. There can be no 
doubt, however, that, although all was seemingly so 
calm and well ordered, the great mental labour in 
which he had been so long and so closely engaged, 
had been to much for his constitution. The manner 
in which toil acted upon his brain so as to super- 
induce insanity, may for ever remain a psychological 
mystery ; but that' the unhinging of the reason was 
directly traceable to the severe mental tasks which 
he allotted himself, is beyond the possibility of doubt* 
It is useless to speculate respecting the existence of a 
predisposition to insanity in his fine intellect, although 
in scanning the phenomena of his life, it may be pos- 
sible to discover grounds for such a supposition. 
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We remember how susceptible he was of impressions 
from supernatural influences, and how, upon more 
than one occasion during his life, he had supposed 
himself to be face to face with the inhabitants of the 
unseen world. The vision of old John Fiddes, the 
buccaneer, the spectre of the dissevered hmd^ the 
frequency with which he has introduced into some of 
his works stories relating to supematund appearances, 
show that he was a believer, to some extent at least, 
in those mysteries belonging to the " Night Side of 
Nature, " which people call superstitions. How such 
a belief may have influenced a mind weakened bj 
unremitting labour, and, to what extent, it is impos- 
sible to say ; but it is certain that, for some months 
previous to his death, he had been a£Bicted with 
terrible dreams during sleep, and with no less terrible 
forebodings during the ccmsciousness of his working 
hours. An entire cessation of labour during this 
period might have prevented the terrible catastrophe 
which eventually occurred, if it could not have restored 
mind and body to their wonted health ; but he would 
not allow himself such a breathing time. He was 
engaged with the " Testimony of the Rocks," a 
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work which was to show the harmony of the teaching 
of the Bible with the teaching of geology, and he 
laboured incessantly at it. Dr. Hanna, who described, 
with a graphic force and a delicacy peculiar to himself, 
in the columns of the Witness, the lamented death 
of its editor, says he worked at the Testimony at his 
topmost pitch of intensity. Hours after midnight the 
light was seen to glimmer through the window of 
that room which, within the same eventful week was 
to be the scene of the close of the volume and the 
consummation of the writer's life. This over- working 
of the brain began to tell upon his mental health. 
The same writer informs us of moody apprehensions 
of being attacked by foot-pads, of midnight attacks 
upon his house and much-loved museum which he 
had formed with so much labour, and which contained 
such taluable stores, under which Mr. Miller laboured. 
We are told, too, that he carried fire-arms upon his 
person, that visions of ticket-of-leave men haunted 
him, and that a broad-bladed dagger and a claymore 
lay ready to his hand in his bed-room, in addition to 
his revolver. Singular and sudden sensations in the 
head began to be of frequent occurrence, showing 
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that the brain was affected, but with all these pre- 
monitory symptoms, the labour was continued as if 
brain and body had been in perfect health. In- 
cessant brain work such as he encountered daily for 
months previous to his death had undoubtedly a 
tendency to injure both the moral and intellectual 
powers, and to render both less able to resist the 
operation of physical disease. On the Sunday pre- 
vious to his death he attended the Free Church at 
Portobello, and in the evening of the same day he 
read a little work, " The Pole Star of Faith, " and 
wrote a notice of it, which was his last contibution to 
the Witness. Next day he told Dr. Balfour, who 
was in consultation with him, that his brain was 
giving way. " I cannot put two thoughts together 
to-day ; I have had a dreadful night of it ; I cannot 
face another such ; I was impressed with the' idea 
that my museum was attacked by robbers, and that I 
had got up, put on my clothes, and gone out with a 
loaded pistol to shoot them. Immediately after that 
I became unconscious. How long that continued I 
cannot say, but when I awoke in the morning I was 
trembling all over, and quite confused in my brain. 
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On rising, I felt as if a stilletto was suddenly and as 
quietly as an electric shock, passed through my brain 
from front to back, and left a burning sensation on 
the top of the brain, just below the bone. So thorough- 
ly convinced was I that I must have been out through 
the night) that I examined my trousers to see if they 
were wet or covered with mud, but could find none. " 
He further said — " I may state that I was somewhat 
similarly affected through the night twice last week, 
and I examined my trousers in the morning to see if 
I had been out. Still, the terrible sensations were 
not nearly so bad as they were last night ; and I may 
farther inform you that, towards the end of last week, 
while passing through the Exchange in Edinburgh, 
I was seized with such a giddiness, that I staggered, 
and would, I think, have fallen, had I not got hiio 
an entry, where I leaned against the wall, and became 
quite unconcious for some seconds. " 

The same frightful symptoms continued, with britf 
intervals of repose, up to the night of the catastrophe ; 
and it was no doubt in one of these paroxysms of 
mingled pain and terror that he applied the fatal 
pistol to his heart. The closing scene we give iu the 
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words of Dr. Hanua, of Edinburgh, who says, 
referring to the last night of his life : — " It was 
now near dinner hour, and the servant entered 
the room to spread the table. She found Mr. Miller 
in the room alone. Another of the paroxysms 
was on him. His face was such a picture of horror 
that she shrank in terror from the sight. He flung 
himself on a sofa, and buried his head, as if in agony, 
upon the cushion. Again, however, the vision flitted 
by, and left him in perfect health. The evening was 
spent quietly with his family. During tea he employ- 
ed himself in reading aloud Cowper's * Castaway, ' 
the * Sonnet on -Mary Unwin, ' and one of the more 
playful peices, for the special pleasure of his children. 
Having corrected some proofs of the forthcoming 
volume, he went up stairs to his study. At the ap- 
pointed hour ha had taken the bath, but unfortunately 
his natural and peculiar repugnance to physic had 
induced him to leave untaken the medicine which had 
been prescribed. He had retired into his. sleeping 
room — a small apartment opening out of his study, 
and which for some time past, in consideration of the 
delicate state of his wife's health and the irregularities 
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of his owu hours of study, he occupied at night alone 
— ^and lain some time upon the bed. The horrible 
trance, more horrible than ever, must have returned. 
All that can now be known of what followed is to be 
gathered from the facts ; and next morning his body 
half dressed, was found lying lifeless on the floor — 
the feet upon the study rug, and chest pierced with 
tl^e ball of the reyolyer pistol, which was f3und lying 
in the bath that stood close by. The deadly bullet 
had perforated the left limg, grazed the heart, cut 
through the pulmonary artery at its root, and lodged 
in the rib in the right side. Death must have been 
instantaneous. The servant by whom the body was 
first discoyered, acting with singular discretion gave 
no alarm, but went instantly in search of the doctor 
and minister ; and on the latter the melancholy duty 
was deTolred of breaking the fearful intelligence to 
that now broken-hearted widow, over whose bitter 
sorrow it becomes us to draw the veil. The body was 
lifted and laid upon the bed. We saw it there a few 
hours afterwards. The head lay back, sideways upon 
the pillow. There was the massive brow, the firm- 
set, manly features we had so often looked upon 
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admiringly, just as we had lately seen them — ^no 
touch nor trace upon them of disease — ^nothing but 
that overspread pallor of death, to distinguish them 
from what they had been. But the expression of 
that countenance in death will live in our memory 
for ever. Death by gun-shot wounds is said to leave 
no trace of suffering behind ; and never was there a 
face of the dead freer from all shadow of pain, or 
grief, or conflict, than that of our dear departed 
friend. And as we bent over it, and remembered the 
troubled look it sometimes had in life, and thought 
what must have been the sublimely terrific expression 
that it wore at the moment when the fatal deed was 
done, we could not help thinking thfet it lay there to 
tell us, in that expression of unruffled majestic repose 
that sat upon every feature, what we so assuredly 
beleive, that the spirit had passed through a terrible 
tornado, in which reason had been broken down ; but 
that it had made the great passage in safety, and 
stood looking back to us, in humble, grateful triumph, 
from the^ other side. " 

On looking round the room in which the body had 
been discovered, a folio sheet of paper was seen lying 
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on the table. On the centre of the page the following 
lines were written — ^the last which that pen was ever 
to trace : — 

" Dearest Lydia, — ^My brain bums ! I must have 
walked ; and a fearful dream rises upon me. I can- 
not bear the horrible thought. God and Father of 
the Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon me 1 Dearest 
Lydia, dear children, farewell ! My brain bums as 
the recollection grows. My dear wife farewell I 

" Hugh Miller. " 

What a legacy of love to a broken-hearted family! 
and to us and all who love him, how pleasing to ob- 
serve that in that bewildering hour, when the horror 
of that great darkness came down upon that noble 
spirit, and some hideous shapeless phantom over- 
powered it, and took from it even the capacity to 
discern the right from the wrong, humilty, and faith, 
and affection, still kept their hold — amid the ruins of 
the intellect, that tender heart remaining still unbro- 
ken ! These last lines remain as the siu-est evidence 
of the mysterious power that laid his spirit prostrate, 
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and of the noble elements of which that spirit was 
composed — ^humble, and reverent, and loving to the 
last. 

The example of Hugh Miller speaks powerfully to 
working men. While reason retained her seat, he 
was, in all things, except his excess in study, 
worthy of imitation. Step by step, he raised 
himself to a position in which he shone as a 
light to relieve the darkness of human ignorance. 
He patiently and perseveringly explored the re- 
gions of science, grappled successfully with its 
difficulties, and discovered truths of the utmost im- 
portance to the interest of society. The results of 
his enquiries are embodied in volumes by which, " He 
being dead yet speaketh. '' To such greatness we 
would advise all young men to aspire. To minds 
fully bent on improvement scarcely anything is im- 
possible. Some of the noblest spirits that have 
adorned the world have risen from the depths of 
poverty, climbed the hill of self-improvement, 
and placed themselves in positions of honour, influ- 
ence, and usefulness. Dr. Kitto, whose theological 
and literary works have found a place on the shelves 
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of the most learned of our age, was the son of poor 
parents, and in early life, followed the oceupstioQ 
of a slater's labourer. Dr. Livingstone, whose 
discoveries in the South of Africa will lead to the 
most important resists in connection with science, 
commerce, and religion, was a poor Scottish boy, 
who, at the early age of ten years, had to work in s 
cotton factory from six o'clock in the morning till 
eight in the evening. Dr. Franklin, in early life^ 
enjoyed no special advantages which are not now 
open to all who tread the humblest walks of life, 
and yet he became a great moralist, a distinguished 
philosopher, an ardent patriot, and an eminent states* 
man. By the side of these men we place the subject 
of this sketch. As stated by a distinguished Edin- 
burgh minister, who delivered a powerful address on 
his lamented death, " The stonemason became one of 
the greatest writers of the day — ^a prince, at least, in one 
department of science, and, what is of more consequence 
an able defender of the Christian faith. ELis life has a 
lesson for all ; and as for his death, what shall we 
say? We would be dumb, and bow oiirselves in 
lowly humility before the Great Supreme, and, hid^ 
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ing otuselves iu the shadows of that sad event, ac- 
knowledge that) after all, man, even the mightiest 
intellect, ^ made hut a little lower than the angels, ' 
is hut dust and ashes ; and we would earnestly pray 
that the God of mercy would hold up our goings, 
and continue with us the gift of reason— better than 
life itself; and that, wken our hearts are overwhelmed 
and in perplexity, we may be led to the Rock that is 
higher than ourselves/* 



'^ Who shall judge a man from manner I 

Who shall know him by his dress ? 
Paupers may be fit for princes, 

Princes fit for something less. 
Crumpled shirt and dirty jacket 

May beclothe the golden ore 
Of the deepest thoughts and feelings — 

Satin vests can do no more. 
There are springs of crystal nectar 

Ever welling out of stone ; 
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There are purple buds and golden, 

Hidden, crushed, and overgrown. 
Man upraised aboye his fellows 

Oft forgets his fellow men ; 
Masters, rulers, lords, remember 

That your meanest hinds are men ; 
Men by labour, men by feeling, 

Men by thought, and men by fame, 
Claiming equal rights to sunshine 

Li a man^s ennobled name. 
There are foam-embroider'd oceans, 

There are little weed-clad rills, 
There are feeble, inch-high saplings, 

There are cedars on the hills ; 
But God, who counts by souls, not stations, 

Loves and prospers you and me, 
For to him all vain distinctions 

Are as pebbles in the sea. 
Toiling hands alone are builders 

Of a nation's wealth and fame ; 
Titled laziness is pensioned 

Fed and fattened on the same, 
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By the sweat of others' foreheads 

Living only to rejoice, 
While the poor man's outraged freedom 

Vainly lifteth up his voice. " 
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